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ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


THE LEARNER’S 


It is sometimes possible for a looker-on 
to intervene without excessive presumption 
in the disputes of experts. In the matter 
of education, all who are more or less 
educated must watch the controversies of 
teachers with acute interest and even some 
anxiety. We have ourselves been taught ; 
our children, perhaps, are being taught at 
the present day. In any case the question 
of effective and useful teaching is one which 
admittedly concerns the whole nation. It 
is a matter of common knowledge that the 


POINT OF VIEW. 


different types, and it is possible that a full 
account of his experiences may be of some 
value. Itis offered simply as the contribution 
of a learner who was compelled to go on 
learning till past middle-age. It is admittedly 
difficult to secure the views of learners, nor 
have these usually much choice in the 
methods by which they are taught. In my 
case circumstances compelled me to adopt 
various methods of learning. I hope I shall 
not be accused of egotism if I tell my tale 
frankly and, as far as may be, without 


unrest in India and the agitation of the__prejudice. 


suffragists, to take two only of the burning 
questions of the day, can be traced to 
educational causes. Perhaps there is no 
dispute in which the ordinary citizen need 
feel less hesitation in intervening than an 
educational dispute. 

~ Again, the language question is one in 
which we are all concerned. We have all, 
more or less, mastered our own rather difficult 
speech so as to be able to write, read, hear 
and speak it. The present writer has been 
compelled, by administrative and other 
necessities, to learn more languages than the 
average Briton has any need to learn. He 
has. no pretension to be an exceptionally 
gifted or skilful linguist. Quite the contrary, 
as the following candid narrative will plainly 
show. But he has been forced, with varying 
success, to acquire several languages of 
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I shall assume that it is the object of 
language-teaching that it shall result in some 
mastery of the language taught. It is of 
course possible to take Ste.-Beuve’s well 
known paradox seriously, and to assert that 
education has no practical end other than 
discipline ; that life is such a bore that it is 
well that the schoolroom should be dull as a 
preparation for life-long ennui; that, in a 
world which teems with disappointment, it is 
good that a boy or girl should spend several 
years over a foreign tongue and at the end 
should know little and forget that little as 
speedily as possible. 

We may argue, too, that Porsons must. in 
any case be few, and that if we succeed in 
getting one or two Porsons out of hundreds of 
public school boys, the sacrifice of the re- 
mainder is not too great. Personally, I 
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venture to think that the etymologist or 
grammarian would be none the worse 
equipped if he began by being a mere 
linguist, inasmuch as a working knowledge 
of colloquial English is no impediment to 
the subsequent scientific study of the lan- 
guage. I shall also venture to assume that 
a colloquial knowledge of the so-called 
‘dead’ languages is not impossible. Latin 
and Greek are not dead but sleeping, and 
they have only to be spoken to awake to life 
once more. We have the precedent of 
Sanscrit in India, where it is successfully 
spoken in schools, colleges and learned 
societies. Persian and Arabic are ‘alive’ 
in purely Mussulman countries, but are 
‘dead’ in India. Yet they can be and are 
taught orally in Indian schools. As for 
Latin and Greek—but I must not forget that 
I am writing for readers more learned than 
myself. 


Let me proceed to the tale of my personal 
adventures. If it is permissible for a traveller 
in foreign lands to relate his experiences 
without offence, an explorer in foreign tongues 


may perhaps claim the same immunity. I 


was at Rugby from 1867 to 1872. I went 
through the usual Classical grind, but when 
I was promoted to the Upper School I was 
called upon to choose between Modern 
Languages and ‘Science,’ which was then 
a somewhat fashionable novelty. I do not 
in the least regret that I spent some part of 
my time in Museum and Laboratory. But 
I had to abandon French (of which I had 
some elementary knowledge) and German 
(of which I knew next to nothing). It 
happened that during my holidays I had 
opportunities of hearing French spoken, and 
good French books were thrown in my way. 
Hence I conceived the ambition of becoming 
a candidate for the school French prize. I 
had to secure the permission of my house- 
master, who was also one of the Modern 
Language masters. He objected, very pro- 
perly, that I could not know much French, 
but I persevered, with an audacity which now 
somewhat surprises me, and I not only got 
permission but captured that French prize. 
I had unconsciously (the phrase was not yet 
invented) been following the ‘ direct method.’ 


I had heard and talked French’ in the 
holidays. This encouraged me to read 
rather widely. My knowledge of formal 
grammar was defective, but I answered the 
questions put to me in French (of a sort). 
I have no doubt I used out adverbially 
without doubt or hesitation. I do not think 
I could have answered the question recently 
set at an examination—‘Give the various 
adverbial uses of fou.’ This experience may 
have been of use to me later on. In Classics - 
I was just the ordinary sixth-form boy. I 
could write Latin prose and verse well enough 
to be occasionally ‘sent up for good’ to the 
Doctor ; my Greek prose and verse were not 
nearly so good. I could do unseens in both 
languages fairly well, and, as a result, on 
French, Classics, Science and English sub- 
jects I managed to scrape my way into the 
Indian Civil Service in 1873. Then I had 
to undergo two years of probation in London, 
during which I had to learn, amongst other 
things, one Indian language, which, in my 
case, happened to be Hindustani. I learned 
it with a coach in the usual Classical way, 
as if it were a ‘dead’ language. I just 
managed to satisfy the examiner. I could 
construe an easy piece of prose—with 
difficulty. I could write a piece of Hin- 
dustani in which the words were Hindustani 
words, though the syntax was painfully 
Britannic. I could not speak Hindustani, 
or understand it when it was spoken to me. 
I relied on the dictionary and grammar. 

Then I was sent to Bengal and, as luck 
would have it, was placed in independent 
charge of a large ‘subdivision’ containing 
some half million of Bengali souls, before 
I had acquired more than the barest smatter- 
ing of Bengali idiom and had hardly mastered 
the written character. I heard Bengali, and 
nothing but Bengali, spoken from morning 
to night. I had to make a rough English 
translation of the depositions of hundreds of 
Bengali witnesses. I had to listen to the 
eloquent speeches of Bengali advocates. I 
had to talk the language so as to be under- 
stood. In quite a short time I found myself 
counting the stamps and coin in my little 
treasury in Bengali. 

It was after some two years of this experi- 
ence that I took to the study of Bengali 
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literature. I can still remember the acute 
satisfaction I experienced at recognising, in 
the new script and spelling, words which 
were familiar to my ear. ‘Aha,’ I said, 
‘ that’s how they spell such and such a word, 
is it?’ And since the Bengali character, 
like its mother Sanscrit, is more or less 
phonetic, I was able to check my British 
ear and improve my pronunciation. The 
standard dialect in print gave me a new and 
delightful comprehension of local vagaries of 
pronunciation. I made very rapid progress. 
But, above all, I remembered what I learned. 
You cannot forget a language learned by eye, 
ear and tongue. It becomes, as it were, a 
second native language. If you have not all 
a native’s proficiency, what you do know, 
- you know thoroughly and naturally. You 
make up your own grammar as you go along, 
and when you come to the formal study of 
grammar, you use it to verify or correct 
impressions already strongly made on your 
memory. Grammar, then, is no longer dry 
but delightful. 

Se far, there is nothing exceptional in my 
tale. It merely relates what has been the 


experience of hundreds of Englishmen in 


India: Bengali is an Indo-European tongue 
not differing very widely in syntax from our 
own, and abounding with roots familiar to 
every public school boy. Anyone can see at 
first sight that pz#a@ is ‘father,’ maa ‘ mother,’ 
bhrata ‘brother,’ and so on. The system of 
counting is the same, since we seem to have 
borrowed our decimal system from India. 
Negatives are expressed by nasal sounds as 
with us. The prepositions are all but identi- 
cal with those of Latin and Greek. It was 
like learning French after learning Latin. 
After this, however, I had the good fortune 
to be sent amongst the genial semi-savage 
folk of the North-Eastern frontier. I came 
into contact with tribes who spoke rude but 
expressive Indo-Chinese languages the words 
and idioms of which were not in the least 
like anything I had heard before. There 
was no written character. There were, of 
course, no books, grammars, dictionaries. 
There were no teachers. My semi-savage 
friends had no notion of teaching and no 
desire whatever to teach. Yet I could be of 
no use to them unless I learned their speech. 


I began in the usual way, by preparing voca- 
bularies. It was easy enough to prepare a 
list of nouns. You had only to point at 
objects and mutely or verbally ask their 
names. Verbs, too, in their simplest form, 
one could obtain after a time. But adjec- 
tives and adverbs presented a curious diffi- 
culty. Sometimes one met a bilingual native 
who could talk the Indo-European Assamese 
as well as his native tongue. You could 
give him an Assamese adjective and ask for 
a translation. But the result was disappoint- 
ing. Very often he gave you back Assamese 
for Assamese, and you were driven to imagine 
that his simple mind could not translate into 
his native speech. That was not the case, 
however. I had unconsciously run up against 
the ‘agglutinative’ verb, a singularly interest- 
ing and expressive device when idiomatically 
and skilfully used. No savage could possibly 
explain its use to you. Once learned, how- 
ever, it is easily explained ~by an European. 
It is something like this. Take the root 
thang=‘go.’ Thang-bai is ‘did go.’ Thang- 
a-bai is ‘did not go.’ Thang-a-hiit-bai is ‘did 
not go from a distance. Zhang-a-hiti-thi-bai 
is ‘did not pretend to go from a distance.’ 
Thang-a-hiit-thi-slai-bai is ‘did not mutually 
pretend to go from a distance.’ Zhang-a-hiit- 
thi-slai-zap-bai is ‘did not finish mutually 
pretending to go from a distance.’ And so 
on. The little particles @, hii, thi, slai, zap 
are what philologers call ‘infixes.’ They 
have no separate existence. No savage 
would dream of using them separately, or 
of thinking of them separately, or of regard- 
ing them as words at all, or, least of all, of 
translating them. They are not words that 
have a meaning, they are modifiers of words, 
if the phrase may be allowed. Instead of a 
made-up verb like the one given above, let 
me cite two actual specimens from living 
speech. Vu-2a-hitt-nat-siti-la means ‘ go from 
a distance and take and see and observe 
carefully,’ or something to that effect. Again, 
bi-khd hom-lang-fop-dinfat-naise means ‘they 
took him, and carried him, and buried him, 
and left him there, and came away.’ (Bi-kho 
is the accusative of the pronoun, and -nazse 
is the inflexion.) In this case, the ‘aggluti- 
nation’ is of a different type, all the ‘infixes’ 
being verbal roots. But, so used, they are, 
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to a native, not words, but ‘ modifiers,’ as it 
were. 

The device is a simple one, it will be seen. 
It is familiar enough to learners of Indo- 
Chinese languages. But it was new to me, 
and I had no one to explain. But, as luck 
would have it, I met a born story-teller, 
possessed of a large collection of both Indian 
and Indo-Chinese folk-lore. His tales were 
not without some primitive satiric humour. 
I have often Englished them to my own 
nursery with great applause from my own 
little savages. My fabulist Samson became 
my teacher in the sense that I employed 
him to tell me his stories over and over 
again. I listened as a child listens to his 
mother, and at each telling a new joy of 
comprehension came to me. I can hardly 
describe without exaggeration the excite- 
ment and pleasure that arose from suddenly 
mastering the secret of the ‘agglutinative’ 
verb. It can hardly be called an intellectual 
pleasure. It was like suddenly acquiring 
the knack of learning to skate, or swim, or 
bicycle. Like these, too, once learned it 
was learned for ever. After twenty years 
of disuse, I can remember the homely Bodo 
stories Samson told me as I can remember 
nothing else. They stick firmly in a memory 
by no means retentive, so that, not long ago, 
I was able to compile an elaborate account 
and systematic list of Bodo infixes for Dr. 
Grierson’s Linguistic Survey of India. 1 
imagine that my account has some interest 
for comparative philologists and grammarians, 
but I am heartily glad that I had no such 
help in the acquisition of the language. 
For (and this is what makes my tale worth 
telling) I found the story-telling method 
not only an efficient but a rapid way of 
learning languages, and that at an age when 
the power of acquisition is diminished even 
in the case of far better linguists than I can 
claim to be. The secret was simply in 
listening like a child, learning with the ear, 
and talking without false shame. I have 
essayed other Indo-Chinese (or rather Tibeto- 
Burmese and Kuki-Chin) languages, but, for 
want of a story-teller, have had to stop far 
short of my wishes, not because the languages 
were more difficult, but because a continuous 
narrative was lacking to exercise my ear and 


engage my interest. Others, better linguists, 
surmounted difficulties which stopped me. 
But it is only justice to say that the best 
teacher I ever had was a semi-savage being 
who liked telling stories and told them with. 
admirable enjoyment, emphasis and visible 
humour. I have written down and printed 
these stories in a simple phonetic script for 
the benefit of my successors. But no written 
narrative can take the place of living speech. 
It, and formal grammar, should follow some 
mastery of audible language. The pupil 
should use his aural memory, and the memory 
which goes with the actual practice of speech. 
The memory of the eye is a different thing, a 
useful adjunct to the others, but, for many 
minds, not sufficient by itself. 

Perhaps it is not necessary to point the 
moral of my ingenuous tale of personal ex- 
periences. But I am a father of many boys 
and spend all I can afford in having them 
taught Latin and Greek. One of them shows 
some promise of being an Oxford Greats 
man, a Classical scholar of the orthodox 
type. The others, so far as I can judge, 
seem to be of the ordinary kind of British 
youth. It is only natural, perhaps, that their 
anxious parent should ask himself whether 
they might not learn Latin and Greek in 
some such fashion as that which proved so 
useful to himself in India. A great language 
and literature is not to be mastered, doubt- 
less, in the same fashion as a simple savage 
dialect. But it might at least be learned in 
the same way and to something like the same 
extent as our native language. There are 
many boys who read English greedily who 
would probably read Latin, Greek, French, 
and German if they learned these languages 
as they learn English. The other day I 
found one of my small sons struggling with 


‘Caesar’s Commentaries in the usual prepara- 


tory school way of a paragraph a day. I 
tried the experiment of reading a larger 
quantity with him, rapidly and ‘for the 
story.’ He was delighted: he had had no 
idea that ‘Caesar’ was so interesting: he 
realised that he was reading the personal 
account of a real soldier’s campaigns. His 
master complains that this boy ‘knows no 
grammar.’ He makes mistakes in declen- 
sions and conjugation. He is inattentive. 
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He is expected to ‘attend’ to one of the 
weariest and dreariest of studies. Yet he 
loves reading, and knows his Scott and 
Dickens (especially Dickens) far better than 
I do. He has just been reading Barnaby 
Rudge, and this has led him to take an 
interest in Lord Chesterfield and his period, 
including even the reformation of the calen- 
dar. But he is probably as ignorant of 
formal English grammar as he is of formal 
Latin grammar. He misses something, no 
doubt.- But suppose he were not allowed to 
read Barnaby Rudge till he could answer 
‘catchy’ questions in English grammar! 
Another of my boys got a very early ground- 
ing in Latin grammar and ‘Latin Arnold.’ 
He does his ‘prep’ most carefully with 
grammar and dictionary. But he never does 
a word more than the prescribed task. He 
never reads for his own pleasure or informa- 
tion, either in Latin or English. As for 
reading French or Greek ‘for fun,’ the idea 
has only to be suggested to be greeted with 
boyish incredulity and laughter. He is 


nearly seventeen, and has never learned 
the joy of reading, has never realised that 
printed books are only stories written down 


for convenience. I venture to think that in 
his case print has come to be asscciated 
with ‘lessons,’ and that lessons have never 
been a pleasure to him. He has never, 
apparently, had the satisfaction of feeling 
that he has acquired a new art. Is not a 
language primarily an art, to be acquired by 
practice, by hearing, speaking and ultimately 
writing, as a musician learns music? It is 
more also. But do we not begin wrongly 
with the ‘more also’? Do we not teach the 
rules which grammarians make out of a 
language before we have taught the language 
itself? Making up a grammar after you 
know a language is very interesting and 
amusing. But as a means of learning a 
language it is neither easy, amusing, nor 
profitable for many minds. 

The proof, as it seems to me, is in the 
extraordinary facility with which average 
public school boys and B.A.’s forget so 
much of the Classics as they absorb. A 
larger use of the oral system means more 
work, and more exhausting work, for the 
already heavily tasked master, no doubt. But 


the thing can be done, and has been done, 
and the result seems to be a linguistic pro- 
ficiency which in suitable cases can be 
converted into scholarship, and even in the 
case of ordinary youths yields somewhat. 
Translation is not required so much as the 
use of the language itself, its oral use, in the 
manner now made familiar by practitioners 
of the ‘direct method.’ Mme. de Sévigné 
could say with conviction, ‘qu’on est heureux 
d’aimer a lire!’ Yes, but Mme. de Sévigné 
could not have written her charming letters 
if she had not been one of the most delight- 
ful of talkers, a listener as well as a talker. 
For her, reading was a kind of conversation. 
It is a significant fact, surely, that the average 
English lad is a poor converser, shamefaced, 
shy, and self-conscious. Might not this fault 
be remedied by more oral instruction, by the 
conversation of the class-room? Mere learn- 
ing by rote is not enough. There must be 
improvisation, and ultimately the power of 
thinking in a foreign tongue, probably a less 
difficult feat than grammarians suppose, since 
orally acquired idiom is rapidly assimilated. 

Nor let it be supposed that orally acquired 
languages will be confused with one another. 
I know a young lieutenant of Sappers who 
believes that he is ‘rather a duffer at lan- 
guages.’ When he was a small boy of six he 
could talk fluently in English, Assamese, 
Kachari and Hindustani, had excellent 
idiomatic command of each, and could 
pronounce them with a purity which was 
the envy of his elders. He had, at that 
stage, practically four native languages, being 
in the midst of grown-up people who spoke 
one or other of all four. He may yet find 
that experience useful if he goes to India, in 
the involuntary training and suppleness of 
his vocal chords. But at present he imagines 
he is no linguist because he prefers mathe- 
matics to grammar, neither of which have 
much to do with linguistics properly so- 
called. 

Among the young recruits for the Civil 
Service who have just gone to India was one 
who barely qualified in his obligatory lan- 
guage. Yet he did the best English essay of 
his year. The Modern Language people 
know that a pupil who writes English well 
has an instinctive appreciation of style (which, 
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after all, is idiom of a sort) in French and 
German and Italian. But this young essayist 
was floored (or bored) by grammar and an 
unfamiliar and crabbed character. Neither 
character nor grammar would have troubled 
him if he had learned oral idiom first. 

I have been told that Prof. Vambéry, 
master of many languages dead and living, 
uses some form of the ‘direct method,’ the 
natural and maternal method, in his own 
practice. He can remember words and 
constructions because he listens to them, 
and shuts himself up in a room and shouts 
them. He uses his oral and aural memory 
to supplement his ocular memory. No 
doubt we all do this even when we read to 
ourselves. We imagine the sound of the 
words as we read, as a musician silently reads 
a written score. But in the case of a foreign 
language we are apt to let the sounds approxi- 
mate to those of our native tongue, unless 
we practise them aloud and have often heard 
them. Weare also liable to fall into uncon- 
scious translation. Hence the benefit of a 
conversational method, at all events at the 
beginning. Once a fair grasp of idiom has 
been obtained, the risk of translating grows 
daily less, especially if true ‘composition’ be 
practised and not attempts at the infinitely 
difficult art of rendering ready-made phrases 
into another language. The old-fashioned 
system suits some boys, but they are the 
boys who would learn under almost any 
system. The average boy is often unable 
to tackle a language no more difficult than 
his native tongue, because he is expected to 
learn it in a way which would be thought 
absurd in the elementary teaching of his own 
language. There are parents who would be 
grieved if Latin and Greek were to drop out 
of the curriculum, not because they regard 
these as a stern and necessary discipline in 
inevitable boredom, but because they believe 
that Latin and Greek, and other languages 
too, can be taught in school time if formal 
grammar is not too much insisted upon. 
Comparative grammar at the end of a univer- 


sity course might well be a delightful and 
stimulating study to young men who are 
already possessed of two or three languages. 
Most seniors like etymology and grammar, 
and are apt to believe that it was through 
these that they learned language. In most 
cases, it was through language that they 
learned etymology and grammar, For ele- 
mentary students surely language itself is 
the best basis for subsequent study. Why 
begin with philology instead of humbly 
teaching language as an art to be practised 
audibly as well as in the more artificial and 
derivative way of a written record, that bane 
of modern memories? 

I feel that I owe some apology to any 
professional teachers of youth who may do 
me the honour to read this scrap of linguistic 
autobiography. I have no desire to diminish 
the ‘angustae pia munera disciplinae,’ or to 
plead for an easier way of learning, merely 
because it is easier. For teachers, it is 
probably harder, if more stimulating, inter- 
esting and fruitful. I can imagine the twinkle 


in Samson’s eye if he could guess that I am 


holding him up for an example to European 
teachers of youth. He is quite capable of 
grasping the humour of the situation. But 
Samson succeeded with a by no means apt 
pupil, and it seems to be admitted that Latin 
and Greek are not only becoming crowded 
out but, in the case of average boys, are not 
successfully learnt even after years of tuition. 
Might not the ‘direct method’ be given a 
trial on a larger scale? It is natural, speedy, 
and interesting, as anyone will admit who has 
seen an oral lesson in Latin delivered by a 
master who believes in the system. It is not 
even a novelty, since Montaigne and his 
contemporaries learned to read Latin with 
ease and fluency by treating it as a living 
language. It is only dead, if you kill it and 
serve it up for dissection by way of gramma- 
tical analysis. The artist should know 
anatomy, but he copies from living models. 
And, once more, is not language an art? 
J.D. A. 
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PERTA OF LYCAONIA. 


INSCRIPTION found in 1907 at Kotchash, 
a small village on the north side of Boz 
Dagh, about ro hrs. North of Konia. Also 
copied in 1908 by Sir W. M. Ramsay. A 
round pillar. 


@EIATTPONOMIAPIAO M* 

TTAPATWNOEOOVANKT® 

HM@NAECTITIAIAKAAAI 

IOICTHNTTEPTEW NOIKSCI 
TIOAIN 


+ 


Geig mpovopia 
rapa tov 
dia KadAc- 
vikov Tod evddE(otdrov) imdz[wv] 
rHv Tlepréwv 


The date of this inscription remains un- 
certain, unless Callinicus can be identified. 
As Callinicus had been consul, the date 
cannot be later than the middle of the sixth 
century. is applied to 
Emperors from about 610 a.p. onwards for 
several centuries (according to the Index of 
C.1.G.). The form of letters affords no safe 
criterion of date in late Roman and Byzan- 
tine times. 

The nature of the monument is also un- 
certain. It has most analogy to a boundary 
stone. It might be a milestone if there 
were any distance stated on it; but in 
Byzantine time milestones were rare. It 
perhaps marked an important point on the 
road without recording the distance from 
a caput viae. 

The important fact about the inscription 
is that it furnishes evidence to place the city 
of Perta (a bishopric in Christian time) in 
this neighbourhood. Sir W. M. Ramsay has 
placed Psibéla or Pegella (the latter form 
is used in the Peutinger Table, the former 
in Byzantine documents) at Suwarek, and 
pointed out that an important Roman road 
marked by many milestones ran from 


1Confirmed by R. almost exactly, except in 1. 5, 
where he read JOIC, while I read KOIC. 


Laodiceia of Lycaonia through Pegella, pass- 
ing beside this inscription, to Savatra, Canna, 
Hyde, the Cilician Gates and Syria. Now 
on a road in the Table we find the stations 


Pegella xx Congussa xv Petra xx Ubinnaca. 


It is, therefore, now established conclusively 
that Petra of the Table is an error for Perta, 
and that Perta was situated on this Roman 
road between Pegella and Savatra. The 
name Savatra is misplaced in the Table; 
but its situation on the road has been assured 
by inscriptions. So also has the site of 
Canna; and Sir W. M. Ramsay has con- 
jectured that Ubinnaca is an error for Uden 
Cana. See his paper on Lycaonia in the 
Oesterreich. Jahreshefte, vii. 57-132 (Berblatt), 
where also it is assumed that, as is now 
certain, Petra of the Table is meant for Perta. 
The numbers in the Table are not reconcil- 
able with the actual distances, 


T. CALLANDER. 


Queen’s University, Kingston, Canada. 


Professor T. Callander communicated the 
above inscription to me in 1907, and in the 
summer of 1908 I revisited the district in 
order to fix the exact site of Perta. Kot- 
chash, where the stone was found, is not the 
site of an ancient city, but only of a village ; 
and I came to the conclusion that the modern 
village Geimir, about five miles south-east, 
is the site of Perta. The ruins there are 
extensive, and mark an ancient city. In 1907 
and in 1908 neither Professor Callander nor 
I found any inscription there, only Christian 
carved stones uninscribed. But in 1905 I 
copied several inscriptions on the site, and 
one of these proved that it was an important 
place in Roman times. This was a fragment 
of the architrave of a temple or other public 
building, with part of the dedication to an 
Emperor of the second century in very large 


fine letters : 
AAPIANOYAI 
TTPOBOY 


The letters of the second line were mutilated, 
and only the upper part remained, but all 
are certain except B (which might be read P). 
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The restoration is uncertain. 
conjecture : 


One might 


Avroxpdropos Kaicapos II. AiAiovT 
avod] ‘Adpiavot ai[wviov duapovas...... 
. of] mpoBov[Ao or xara 7d] Aevpa. 


It is not probable that the correct order of 
the imperial names was violated by placing 
Ai[Acos] after “Adpsavds in the title either of 
Hadrian or of Pius. 

I know of nothing analogous to the last 
words. The terms zpoBovAo and zpofor- 
Aevya are almost confined to Athens, except 
that Dionysius of Halicarnassus uses them 
to render the Latin words consudes and 
senatus consultum, and Plutarch uses the 
former in that sense. It is therefore possible 
that xara rpofovevpa was used at Perta to 
translate the Latin senadus consulto. But in 
a Galatian city, in an imperial province, one 
does not expect to find any reference to a 
decree of the Roman Senate. 

On a subsequent journey I visited Obruk 
in order to see the famous circular lake in a 
deep hole. As two archaeologists have been 
at Obruk in modern times, both interested 
in epigraphy, and neither found any inscrip- 
tions, I had no expectation of discovering 
any. But to my astonishment the fine old 
Seljuk Khan and the cemetery are both full 
of inscriptions, including six Roman mile- 
stones, and a second copy of Professor 
Callander’s inscription. The latter differs 
only in one or two slight details; notably, 
it gives the word ¢tAotipyOevra. in full. 

The sense in earlier Greek and Graeco- 
Roman usage would be that the stones on 
which the inscriptions are engraved were ¢uAo- 
ripen Gevra da KadAcvixov, ‘set up in the career 
of public service by Callinicus.’! He modestly 
attributes the action to the Emperors, and 
mentions himself only as their agent. This 
makes one at first think of boundary stones ; 
but Obruk seems to be the site of an 
independent city, and not a mere village 
dependent on Perta. Now if this stone 
marked a boundary, it would be necessary 
to take Obruk as a village near the frontier 
of the land of the city Perta. It seems, on 
the whole, most probable that Professor 


1If we can assume that égiAo7~uHOnv could be used 
in a passive sense in that period. 


Callander’s suggestion is right, and that the 
stones mark the roads at important points. 

But I prefer to take the inscription as 
comparatively late (perhaps late fifth or early 
sixth century); and to see here the common 
sense in Byzantine times of ¢:Aotipéopa, 
‘give as a compliment’ (construction, two 
accusatives, cr accusative and dative). The 
aorist é@tAoriyuyOyv is usually active; but 
Stephanus quotes Georg. Mon. 809: ¢uAozi- 
pnbeis rod Baoréws vopiopata Exaror, 
‘having been granted by the king 100 zummi.’ 
The passive use also occurs in Theophilus 
Antecessor : Prooem.} 


dvwbev 
‘victories granted from heaven.’ 


Callinicus, as Professor Seeck and Professor 
Dessau inform me, is unknown. He was 
evidently governor of a Province, who placed 
these stones by orders of two emperors. The 
only Provinces which can be thought of are 
Pisidia if the inscription be older than 372, 
and Lycaonia if it be later. Perta was cer- 
tainly in Lycaonia from the institution of 
that Province about 371-2. The sense of 
drAorimnGevra (if I rightly take it according 
to Byzantine usage) and the style of letters 
(which is not dissimilar to the inscription of 
Epinicus® in the end of the fifth century, 
though less ornate), point to a later date 
than 372. Now Callinicus was a consular, 
and Lycaonia was governed by a simple 
praeses in Notitia. Dignit. Or. in the begin- 
ning of the fifth century, but by a consular 
in the list of Hierocles, about a.D. 530. The 
period therefore, as seems fairly certain, was 
not very far removed from A.D. 500. 

One of the Roman milestones at Obruk 
is inscribed vu, probably the distance from 
Perta (if we suppose that the stone has been 
brought to the cemetery from a point on the 
road about a mile towards that city). Another 
is marked KA, which is rather difficult to 
explain. The only important point which 


2In thé edition which lies before me (apud Gui. 
Laemarium 1587) the text printed is 
but the correction seems necessary, and is assumed in 
the Latin translation. 

3 Published by Mommsen in Hermes xxxii p. 660, 
and included in part in his Gesammelte Schriften by 
O. Hirschfeld, Histor. i p. 560. 
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is near xxi1v miles from Obruk is Suwarek- 
Psibéla ; and the road from the one town to 
the other does not form a part of any main 
route. We must suppose that at Obruk the 
town put up milestones indicating the distance 
from all the cities around. On the other 
milestones the numbers are indecipherable. 
As to the name of the city at Obruk, that 
is a matter of complete uncertainty. It 
stands near, but not actually on, the direct 
road from Iconium to Archelais. Possibly 


it may be Congoustos, understanding that 
the name has been slightly misplaced on the 
Table, or rather that the enumerator of the 
stations, instead of going along the direct 
road Pegella-Perta, went a circuit through 
Obruk ; but the numbers would have to be 
corrected in that case to 


Pegella xxv Congustos 1x Perta. 
W. M. Ramsay. 
Aberdeen. 


ON VIRGIL, ZCLOGUES, 1x. 17. 


Heu, cadit in quemquam tantum scelus? 


EvriPiDEs in his plays seems to have com- 
pensated for his many modernisms by a 
plentiful use of Homeric forms. In a like 
spirit Virgil seems to have sprinkled the 
artificial language which he puts into his 
shepherds’ mouths with uses which may be 
called either colloquial or archaic, since the 
one is in most languages often the other. 
We know that the town wits laughed at one 
instance of this habit. 


‘Dic mihi, Damoeta: ‘‘cuium pecus” anne Latinum?’ 


In iii. 102, Donatus seems to have taken 47s 
as a nominative, a use extinct in polite Latin, 
but doubtless still common on rustic lips. 
Conington, even with cuium in the same 
Eclogue, accounted this interpretation ‘a very 
hazardous hypothesis,’ and Mr. Page regards 
the archaism as too startling to be true; but 
neither authority seems to have taken cog- 
nizance of the indirect support which Donatus 
gets from other passages in the L£clogues. 
Nor is it easy to make good sense of the 
line on any other supposition, except indeed 
the desperate remedy of reading Ai for Ais. 
It may be observed that no interpretation 
gives a good sense to cer/e, and for his certe 
we should perhaps read Aisce autem. The 
change is in any case very small, and perhaps 
the less that, as Pompeii shows, there were 
scripts in which it was not easy to distinguish 
aandr. Of course Aisce is nominative. To 
return to our colloquialisms. We know the 
free way in which the comedians interchange 


do and facto. Thus me dubiam dant means 
‘make me doubtful,’ and hucc ego die nomen 
Trinummo fect means ‘I have given to-day 
the name of Half-a-Crown.’ In i. 6, nobis 
haec otia fecit seems to mean ‘has given us 
this ease,’ and in i. 18 the use of da nobis as 
‘tell us’ is probably a colloquialism which 
descends from Plautine days. In ii. 14 the 
use of satius as ‘ better,’ though not unknown 
to classical prose, belongs in the main to the 
spoken tongue. With this we may class gui 
in a sense akin to gualis, ii. 19; fero in 
the sense of carry away, v. 34 and ix. 51; 
and perhaps foferas in i. 79, and odie in 
iii. 49. In the last even Conington finds ‘a 
sort of comic pleonasm’ despite its use in 
Aen. ii. 670. More decisive is the interroga- 
tive zam in ix. 39, with which we may place 
reponas, a subjunctive in a direct command, 
iii. 54. The use of mtfo in the sense of 
‘make a present,’ iii. 71 and ix. 6, misled 
Conington, who says on the latter passage 
‘ mittimus is used seemingly because Moeris, 
though carrying the kids himself, speaks for 
his master, who is the sender of the present.’ 
No doubt Moeris speaks as servants usually 
do, and says ‘we are making him a present,’ 
meaning that the present is made by his 
master, as in the former passage Menalcas 
carried the apples himself to his Amyntas. 
This sense of mié¢tfo is found in Terence, e.g. 
Phor. 50, puer causa erit mittundi, and re- 
appears in silver Latin, e.g. Juv. iii. 45, guae 
mittit. In Terence the slave would probably 
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take his own present. Other passages in the 
Eclogues which savour of colloquial use are 
iv. 11, decus hoc aevi; vi. 26, aliud mercedis ; 
and perhaps the infinitive after o7o in ii. 43. 
It would also seem that there is as much 
suggestion of common speech as of Homeric 
use in such scansions as Ayla omne, vi. 44; 
valé inguit, iii. 79; 0 Alexi, iii. 65; and 
certainly gui amant, viii. 109. We may pro- 
bably add enim, i. 31, deleting the comma 
which editors print after samgue, and cer- 
tainly the Plautine emphasism of modo, viii. 
80. Perhaps guid si, v. 9, an expression of 
the comedians, belonged also to the polite 
speech of Virgil’s days, nor would it do to 
press the simple negative sense of mec, ix. 6 
and x. 46, since this may have been an 
archaism of prayer. It is not so in ii. 40, 
where mec is no more than zon, and the 
comma usually printed after duo is false. It 
will be seen that hardly one of these instances 
occurs where Virgil himself is speaking. They 
belong to the diction of his shepherds and 
his rustic gods. : 

The passage quoted at the head of this 
article seems to have been taken by com- 
mentators to mean ‘can anyone be guilty of 
such wickedness?’ In that case sce/us has 
its usual meaning, guemguam refers to the 
oppressor, and cadit in means, as Mr. Page 
says, ‘refers to.’ But cadit én should perhaps 
rather mean ‘is in accord with’ or ‘ fits,’ and 
though this meaning allows a sense to the 
passage, it is not a very good one in the 
context. Now, in the comedians, scelus 


passes from the meaning of ‘wickedness’ 
into that of ‘a piece of mischief,’ and hence 
to a sense which can hardly be distinguished 
from ‘misfortune.’ Quid hoc est sceleris? 
says Chaerea in Terence, Zun. 326, meaning 
that fortune has treated him badly, and so in 
Plautus, Capt. 762, Hegio lamenting the loss 
of his sons says Quod hoc est scelus, where 
Dr. Lindsay translates ‘What a piece of ill- 
luck is this!’ He notes that sce/us ‘seems 
often to have this sense of misfortune arising 
from guilt,’ but it may be observed that in 
neither case is the guilt that of the person 
who suffers the misfortune, and this is true 
also of the infandum scelus, ‘ unutterable mis- 
fortune,’ of which Martial writes, vii. 14. 
Thus in our passage it seems right to take 
guemguam not of the oppressor but of the 
oppressed. ‘No one,’ says Lycidas, ‘can 
deserve such a misfortune, certainly not such 
an excellent singer as you.’ If we could 
accept Conington’s note we might render 
‘Can such a misfortune befall anyone?’ 
But he seems inaccurate in saying that 
‘cadere seems to be used in the sense of “‘is 
the lot of,” . . . so that suspicio cadit in 
aliquem is little more than equivalent to 
cadit aligquis in suspicionem.” The right 
meaning of the phrase gives an excellent 
sense in our passage, and the context shows 
that Lycidas is more likely to have dwelt on 
the misfortune which had befallen his friend 
than on the guilt of the man who had 
brought it about. 
JOHN SARGEAUNT. 


NOTES 


TWO NOTES ON AESCHYLUS. 


1. Agam. 1146-1149: 
KA, id iw Avyetas popov anddvos* 
mepiBarov yap oi rrepopdpov dénas 
Geoi yAvKiv 7’ aidva khavpdtwv 
pipver cxurpds dudijxer Sopi. 
kAavpatwv atep presents a difficulty. The 
Chorus remark that Cassandra sings a sad 
song like the nightingale, ‘bewailing Itys 


all her sorrow-laden life’; whereupon she 
seems to reply that the nightingale (that 
very personification of grief) lives a life 
‘without lament.’ It is suggested that she 
means ‘without vea/ sorrow’; but 
which primarily means the sound of grief, 
not the feeling, seems hardly an appropriate 
word to denote the feeling as distinct from 
the sound. May not the difficulty arise 
from the meaning of arep? I would suggest 
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that it means not ‘without,’ but ‘apart 
Jrom.’ The lines then translate : 

‘Ah me! the doom of clear-voiced Philomel ! 

To her the gods have vouchsafed feathered form, 

And, save for her weeping, happy days: for me 

There waiteth rending by the two-edged sword.’ 

Cassandra thus does not contradict the 
Chorus, but corrects them merely. 

The sense would be made clearer by read- 
ing kAavpdrwv +’ arep ; and y’ may well have 
dropped out after the final v of xAavpatur, 

2. Pers. 274-277: 

XO. 
dXdisova pedea ToAVBapy 
katOavovta Peper Gar 
mAayktois év 

No extant explanation of the last line is 
satisfactory, or even possible; while such 
proposed corrections as zAayaiow 
and rAaykrods (s. tAayKTOV) év 
Seco. seem rather pointless, and unduly 
remote from the reading of the MSS. I 


venture to think, however, that these objec- 


tions do not apply to the suggestion 
wrAayKtots eivi 


which is literally very close to the MS. 
reading, and yields a sense which seems 
not unworthy of Aeschylus. The words are 
taken with épeoOar, ‘are borne in the wan- 
dering plains, an expression very similar (as 
Mr. Arthur Sidgwick kindly reminds me) to 
Tennyson’s ‘ Drops in his vast and wandering 
grave.’ The occurrence of eivé is natural in 
a play which is exceptionally rich in Epic 
forms, particularly in juxtaposition with 
another of such forms; while the meaning 
of is supported by Pindar’s révrov 
and (probably) line 953 of the /ersae 
itself ; cf. also the use of aeguor for a tract 
of land or of sea. 

eivi tAdKerow was first proposed 
by Tournier (apparently following Halm’s 
suggestion of a fact which. 
I only discovered after the emendation had 
occurred to me independently. My excuse 
for drawing attention to it in the C/assical 
Review is that it does not seem to have 
found its way into the editions of the 
FPersae which are generally accessible, at 
least to schoolmasters and their charges. 


H. L. Jonss. 
Willaston School, Nantwich. 


AESCHYLUS, AGAMEMNON, 
LINE 194 (204, VERRALL). 


mvoat & axd Urpvpovos podovaat 
vyotides, 
Bpordv 
Te Kal apedeis, . . 
. . karé£acvov avOos “Apyous. 


The words Bpordy aAa are usually inter- 
preted in one of two ways: (a) GAn is said 
to mean mental distraction, and connected 
with dAdouar, to wander; or (8) it is con- 
nected with dAéw, to grind, and is rendered 
‘tribulation.’ Both these explanations are, 
as Dr. Verrall says, highly artificial. The 
suggestion of error or wandering is extremely 
inappropriate in the context, whether it mean 
a literal wandering in search of food or a 
metaphorical wandering in their minds, ‘mad- 
ness,’ for the whole point of the passage is 
that the Greeks were kept stationary ; while 
the rendering ‘tribulation’ involves rather 
a grotesque mixture of ideas, the idea of 
‘grinding’ being hardly suitable to that of 
‘wind.’ 

I therefore suggest that instead of aAac 
the true reading is dAai (from ¢idw, 
aXeis). The literal translation would then 
be ‘cooping up of men,’ z.e. preventing the 
Greeks from making any movement. This 
idea seems to fit in well with the general 
sense of the passage, and is free from the 
verbal inconsistencies which appear to mar 
the other interpretations. On the philological 
point of the formation of the word, cp. 
érdynv: 

A. C. P. MacKwortTu. 


Magdalen College, Oxford. 


AN EMENDATION IN SENECA. 


Tue Editor informs me that my note in the 
November number of the C.&. (p. 216f.) 
has met with criticism, though he has not 
told me the name of my critic. In reply I 
desire firstly to plead guilty to having slightly 
overstated my case in regard to the use of 
in dies. I had forgotten, or never clearly 
realized, that this phrase is occasionally used 
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where there is no comparative or verb of 
increasing or decreasing: my critic quotes 
Sallust, Jug. 44. 5, panem in dies mercari 
(where, however, zz dies stands for 7 diem; 
he ought rather to have quoted ch. 74. 1), 
Livy, xxxvi. 17. 14, 7” dies exspectatur, Suet. 
Otho 5, in dies reportabat. This usage, 
however, is surely very rare. And I cannot 
agree with my critic when he says that Mad- 
vig’s explanation of the reading ezus is ‘most 
indubitably right.’ I still prefer the emenda- 
tion fetus, even though a comparative is not 
absolutely demanded. Secondly, I thought 
I had made it quite clear that I do not claim 
the emendation as my property: when I 
made it I thought it was original; for the 
editions which I had consulted had ezus. 
But I found out afterwards from Madvig 
that it was a reading accepted in his day by 
several editors, and I quoted his words 
(‘scribitur nunc e / “‘ Quaerendum est quod 


non fiat in dies peius”’); I also ended up 
by calling fecus ‘an old emendation.’ Thirdly, 
my critic can hardly deny that I have contri- 
buted something in correction of Madvig’s 
statement that feius is the reading of the 
MS. called ?.—I do not regard my note as 
a matter of any importance; but I thought 
readers of the C.&. might be interested in 
the history of an emendation which was 
apparently made for the first time by a later 
hand in the MS. P, and which after being 
accepted by many editors, has disappeared 
from the latest critical edition of Seneca 
(that of Hense), leaving no trace behind 
even in his critical apparatus ; but which has 
been made again independently by at least 
one reader within the present year. So great 
is its vitality ! 
E. A. SONNENSCHEIN. 


November 20th, 1908. 


Die Eumeniden des Aischylos. Erklarende 
Ausgabe von FRIEDRICH Bass. Berlin: 
Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1907 [pub- 
lished under the supervision of F. Bechtel]. 
8vo. Pp. 179. 5 mark. 


THE late Professor Blass, at his lamented 
death, left, partly in print and complete in 
MS., an edition of Aeschylus’ Zumenides, 
with an introduction and explanatory notes 
in German. All those interested in the 
subject will desire to consult such an 
authority for themselves, and will need 
neither an estimate nor a secondary account. 
It may perhaps however be useful to give 
a list of places which have caught my atten- 
tion on a’ first perusal. The few remarks 
which I shall add are also to be taken merely 
as first impressions, and subject to the 
general statement that the book, of course 
and by the name of the writer, will require 
most careful attention. 

The following are some cf the points 


REVIEWS 


THE ZUMENIDES OF FRIEDRICH BLASS. 


which are noticeable in the formation of 
the text (numbers of Wecklein) : 

20. Tov'rous év evxars is 
placed (with Weil) immediately before 27, 
te . . ., and in 21 evAdyws (Her- 
mann) is accepted for év Adyous. 

3c. Tuxeiv poe (for we M, which the critical 
note does not mention, but see commentary ; 
the critical notes are imperfect, and must be 
used with caution). 

64. Speech of Apollo. Before this is 
placed (with Burges) 85-87, the speech of 
Orestes. 

68 ff. (sic, with MSS.) .. . 
mote is given as a complete sentence: 
‘ épovrat or the like may be supplied.’ 

pyvioerar, for pyvierac. 

125. wémpwra, for rérpaxras. 

162 ff. tovatra . . . kdpa makes one sen- 
tence, so that xparovvres Opdvov = 
‘masters of a blood-stained throne’ (see 
commentary). 

174. Te retained. 
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178. eiovv od (with Weil), for éxeévov. 

195. Wieseler), for rAnoiors 
For xAeciov, see Paus. 4. I. 7. 

211. retained. ti yuvaikds . . .; 
= ‘What of a woman. . .?’ 

213. map’ ovder ijpxas ds (for : ‘you 
have taken away (done away), as if of no 
account’ (ws rap’ ovdév). 

223. novxatépar, dative, (for av), as 
comparative of #jrvyq, ‘more calmly.’ 

277. Te Katpor's, for KaBap- 
povs. 

294. dpOdv pa) (for 
 Karnpepn). Text has ov, but see com- 
mentary. The possibility of xarnpedijs rovs, 
as separate from and opposed to dpos, is 
denied. 

(for dvaipatwv . . . axed), to be joined with 
preceding sentence, in sense ‘feeding the 
(punitive) powers with bloodless shade,’ the 
dative oxide depending on the verbal force 
in Booxnpa.. 

364. emxpaivey (for -ev), to be joined 
with Zevs in 366, the yap (MSS.) there being 
ejected. 


408. wwAors retained, and interpreted meta- 
phorically as ‘legs’. 

424. Bporoxrovotvras retained in text, but 
aitoxtovovvtas (Davies) preferred. 

429. GAN dvdynys, } Tivos Tpéwv KOTOV ; 


(for dAAns . . . 

435. Ta pev Sixaca (recc.) preferred to Ta 
pi) (M). 

493. petaotpopal (for with 
Meineke. 

494. 7) Kparjoe (for taking te Kat 
BAadBa as =‘ punishment’. 

525 ff. ris dé pndev ev dda 

av’ Tpéwv . . . 

(for dvarpédwv), interpreting by xapdiav 
‘in his heart’, and pydev ev dae as ‘nothing 
visible’ or ‘conspicuous ’. 

570. 7 otv . odAmcy€ (with lacuna of 
~ —~ before). 

595. mpos defended by 
mpos (Hom. 4. 108). 

635. evpporw defended as masc. dative 
ethic, ‘in the view of the well-disposed.’ 

641. tHvd ad (with Weil), for ravrnv. 

666-667. Lacuna between. 


688. mayov & ap’ ee (for “Apeov). No 
anacoluthon. 

722. A€yes explained (with Wilamowitz) as 
=‘Yes’, in answer to question of Apollo, 
taken as meaning ‘Was Zeus mistaken in 
purifying Ixion?’—This should have been 
noticed in my commentary. 

754. podrovoa, for Badoica. 

792. ds (for the relative 
to be referred apparently to xwpa: in 790, 
‘to whose citizens my injuries will be 
grievous.’ 

858. Lacuna after this, to explain éoynv in 
859. 

862. éupaveor, for éupaveis. 

863. éfeAove’ retained, but 
mentary. 

886-888. No lacuna. Sentence con- 
tinuous. Use of & ody illustrated by 226, 
av obv S&wxe, ‘wo wie iiberall enthalt, 
dass man von etwas nicht weiter reden will.’ 

go2. kara ote(a) fetained. No illus- 
tration. 

g21. ‘EAAdvov .. . <6, the pos- 
sibility of the phrase ‘EAAdvev being 
denied. 

933- Bapedr (sic, gen. fem. plural = Bapecov) 
with HL Ahrens.—This ought to have had 
notice in my commentary. It does not 
necessarily require 6 ye piv (Linwood) for 
6 dé pa, which however Blass accepts. 

988. €u Bporois, original reading of M. 
So up in 1025. 

1024. kata, for Kat, 

1026. dupa referred to the company (Adxos) 
ofwomen. No lacuna marked in this speech : 
évdurois | Tipare 
construedas complete sentence, andexplained, 
in reference to the robing of the Eumenides, 
after Roberts, who partly anticipated the 
suggestion of Headlam. 

1045. orovda. 8 és mpdrav 
where évdactes (feasted with libation) 
is to be joined with repropevar in 1043. 

To pronounce off-hand on these points, 
or on the general merits of the book, would 
be rash, especially for me, who have so 
recently formulated my own opinions. At 
first sight, I find most attraction in the 
remarks on 101, 211, 223, 302, 429. Where 
Blass has supported an old view which I 
think important (as at 635), I am of course 
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much encouraged by his authority. Where 
he is most novel, he must be. heard with 
consideration. To no one, except to a 
master in the subtler parts of Greek grammar, 
would it even have occurred as possible, that 
Booknpa Sapovwy oxide should mean *a 
thing that feeds Saipoves with its shadowy 
substance’ (302). The correction there 
proposed may well be the true solution of 
the difficulty. One may regret in many 
places that the discussion is not more full; 
but even there we learn something important 
from the mere fact that Blass has no more 
to tell us. For example, upon the vitally 
significant question, how we should punctuate 
and construe the speech of Athena which 
precedes, and apparently produces, the con- 
version of the Erinyes, we may now say with 
increased confidence, that, if «& vou 
TleOots oéBas, ofv pévors av is a con- 
tinuous sentence, and if & ofv (888) is here 
apodotic, the phenomenon is altogether 
exceptional and without parallel. A reference 
to 226, ci 8 oty diwxe, tells us only what no 
one doubts, that the force of these particles 
is to sum and dismiss the topic. But it 
prompts us not to accept, but to question 
more insistently, the assumption that they 
can be attached, in that sense or any, to 
the apodosis, the direct consequence, of a 
brief and simple conditional clause. 

In some places it may appear, and it is 
no matter for surprise, that the problem 
presents itself to Blass rather as it would 
affect an analyst of language than as it may 
strike a student of poetry. For example, in 
68 ff., it is quite true, as a matter of grammar, 
is construable as a complete sentence, by 
the supplement of a verb, ‘such as épovrax’, 
from the preceding sentence dAovoas 
opgs. But whether this supplement is ‘easy’ 
to the literary and aesthetic sense, is a ques- 
tion to pause upon, when we consider, to 
how many readers and critics this ready 
escape has for some reason not seemed 
available. A like observation may be made 
at 213. If we admit that the conversion of 
(tavra) ws rap’ ovdéev, ‘you have removed 
these things as of no account’, into (ratra) 
tap’ ovdev Fpxas ws is not prohibited by any 
definite rule, this does not necessarily carry 
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the conviction that, as a matter of art, such 
an inversion is satisfactory to the ear. So 
again at 177, dv érepov év 
| pudotop téxewovt macerar. No one 
can disprove by rule the reading which Blass 
accepts from Weil, efow of, with the inter- 
pretation ‘The man of blood shall go where 
(in Hades) he shall still have a punisher (?) 
upon him.’ But with this admission doubt 
is not laid to rest. So also at 525, and 
elsewhere. 

As a personal view, I think that Blass, in 
common with others, is open to the criticism 
that, in reviewing the current text, he metes 
with unequal measure, and is too indulgent 
to tamperings which are not the less arbitrary 
because they have long been in print. In 
416, for instance, 8 dvra 
| dixaiwy, ‘that the un- 
comely should be abused by others is unjust’, 
there is no difficulty ; to substitute aopdor, 
and so to obscure the clear, is not any more 
justifiable now than when the mistake was 
first made by Robortello. In the twenty 
verses of Athena (473-492), the MS. text is 
supposed to exhibit blunders, for the most 
part quite causeless and irrational, at the 
rate of more than one to every two lines. 
Surely it is a fair remark that, on this 
hypothesis, our only course is to obelize 
the whole passage. From witnesses so 
perverse nothing could be accepted with 
safety. But this controversy, not proper to 
the present book nor specially affected by it, 
must await the arbitration of time. 

The Introduction discusses ably, but 
without probing very deeply, most of the 
questions which the play presents. We may 
welcome most warmly the observation, that 
Aeschylus, in his varying treatment of legend 
and mythology, is ‘nowhere dogmatic’. All 
these things were for him mere symbols, to 
be so presented as from time to time seemed 
best for the commendation of truth. Truth 
itself lies above, ‘far higher’. How much 
of such truth we should discover in the 
Eumenides is a weighty question. Professor 
Blass was disposed to admit that ‘ the interest 
of the play falls off, for us, after the first 
appearance of Athena’, that is to say, before 
we reach the middle; and this is likely to 
be the inference from his position, that, 
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according to the conception of Aeschylus, 
the case of Orestes is settled for all purposes 
by the verdict of the Areopagus. But here 
we enter upon a debate too large for the 


present opportunity. It remains only to 
express our thanks to those who have pre- 
served to us this legacy from a venerable 


name. A. W. VERRALL. 


HERODOTUS. 


Herodotus, the seventh, eighth, and ninth books, 
with introduction, text, apparatus, com- 
mentary, appendices, indices, maps. By 
REGINALD WaLTER Macan, D.Litt., Uni- 
versity Reader in Ancient History, Master 
of University College, Oxford. Vol. I., 
Part I., introduction (pp. c.), Bk. VII. 
text and commentary (pp. 356). Part II., 
Bks. VIII. and IX., text and commentary 
(pp. 357-831). Vol. II., Appendices, In- 
dices, Maps (pp. 462). 


THE inevitable word that occurs in attempt- 
ing to describe the present edition, with its 
heroic proportions, is ‘monumental.’ But it 


must be at once made clear that in con-. 


nection with Dr. Macan, the word is by no 
Some 


means synonymous with ‘heavy.’ 
happy Saiywv ever sits by his side, and 
not only keeps the writer awake, but his 
reader also. When he dedicates his second 
volume to Professors Mahaffy, Butcher, and 
Bury, ‘Iernensibus Iernensis,’ we see much 


accounted for. (The first volume, by the 
way, is dedicated to a great trio of Hero- 
dotean critics—Stein, van Herwerden, and 
Holder.) Another secret of Dr. Macan’s 
success is his enthusiasm for his author. 
He says, with perfect justice, in our opinion, 
‘There is, indeed, no ancient historian, 
whether upon his own ground or on general 
grounds, with whom Herodotus need fear 
comparison. He was more comprehensive 
than Thucydides ; he was more candid than 
Xenophon; he was more brilliant than 
Polybius.’ This is the true spirit for an 
editor. The cross-examination to which the 
author is subjected is most rigorous ; but on 
the whole he emerges from it with enhanced 
credit. We must revise, and ever keep on 
revising, our estimates of ancient authors. 
Not long ago we used to be taught that a 


strong line marked the distinction between 
the period of Herodotus and that of Thu- 
cydides. With the one Romance ended, 
with the other true History began. But now 
the gap has diminished ; the older writer has 
been somewhat rehabilitated, while in the 
light of recent investigations the credit of 
the later might be described, to borrow the 
language of the Stock Exchange, as ‘some- 
what weaker, on attempts to realize.’ 

As to the text, it is taken in the main 
from Stein, by permission. An apparatus 
criticus is printed, which ‘has been formed 
from the collation of Stein’s various editions 
with the editions of Holder (Leipzig), van 
Herwerden (Utrecht), and others. This is 
very useful, of course ; but the editor rightly 
says: ‘The text is, on the whole, satisfactory 
to the mere historian: cases in which any 
point of material or historical importance 
turns upon the reading, are comparatively 
few in number.’ He adds a short list of 
passages in the last three Books, apart from 
lacunae, glosses, and doubtful proper names, 
which afford textual problems of special 
interest from the realist point of view. To 
the ‘doubtful proper names,’ I should like 
to add one, thus using the privilege which 
may, I hope, be conceded to a reviewer, of 
taking the opportunity to ventilate views of 
his own, always of course with modesty and 
moderation. In viii. 73 I am convinced, 
and have been for some time (see Proceed- 
ings of the Cambridge Philological Society, 
Lent Term, 1893, p. 2), that ’Opvejra 
is a false reading, and has supplanted the 
true reading, Ovpejrar. The Orneats are, 
in spite of the fancied analogy of Caerites, 
etc., mere intruders in the passage, and the 
general structure of the chapter with its list 
of the seven races of the Peloponnesus, 
demands that after mention of the Cynurii, 
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it should be specified in what town or towns 
they are to be looked for. This is clear 
enough. The Cynurians are the people of 
Thyrea, xai ot repiowxo (keeping the article, 
which gives trouble if ‘Opvejjra: be read). 

In ix. 35 Dr. Macan judiciously (with 
Stein’s third edition) abandons the conjec- 
ture, zpos ’1@%uy, which is much too uncer- 
tain to be assumed into the text, though the 
original can hardly be right. He 
obelizes the word Io@u@ in his commentary, 
and it is perhaps a pity that he did not do so 
likewise in his text. 

Though Dr. Macan’s interest is mainly in 
Realia, we occasionally get an illuminating 
note on a point of grammar, as at vil. 122, 
kaprrwy “Apmedov mapapeiBeto tdode 
moXes, Where Blakesley noted the absurdity 
of the statement, if xayrrwv is regarded as 
synchronous with wapape(Bero. Dr. Macan 
here says: ‘ But a present participle followed 
by a narrative verb to describe two successive 
acts is good Herodotean grammar ; it is not 
the time-index in the participle that is most 
essential.’ Here a little more clearness of 
exposition might’ perhaps be desirable. 
Otherwise, the note is all that could be 
wanted. 

The printing of the book is excellent; 
considering the amount and variety of the 
material, strikingly so. One or two apparent 
slips may be pointed out. In vol. ii., p. 119, 
Themistokles is spoken of as the son of 
‘Neokles and Abrotonos.’ But the name of 
Themistokles’ mother—at least of his prin- 
cipal mother, for he seems to have had more 
than one—was not Abrotonos, which were 
impossible, but Abrotonon. At vii. 129, in 
the note on Ilivéos, we read that ‘This great 
range runs nearly north, and south from 41° 
to 39° longit.’ It is difficult to keep free 
from confusion in dealing with these ‘ merely 
conventional signs,’ but ‘latitude’ is prob- 
ably intended. 

Dr. Macan is largely occupied, and most 
interestingly and profitably, in considering 
the growth of the Herodotean work. His 
main result he thus expresses (Introd., p. 
xlvii.): ‘The genesis of the work is a legiti- 
mate subject of speculation, and what theory 
is at once more simple and more consistent 
with the work, as we find it, than the view 


that Herodotus first projected, and, to a 
greater or less extent, first elaborated the 
History of the Persian Wat in Bks. vii., 


viii., ix., though not in quite the exact 


form, or with all the details, now presented 
in those Books; and that afterwards there 
developed before his mind the possibility of 
working up into a vast prelude to that main 
theme materials amassed during many years 
of study, research, inquiry, travel, a prelude 
that should portray the historic antecedents, 
both Barbarian and Hellenic, of the great 
struggle, and present in vivid colours a 
panorama of the two worlds that clashed 
together in the final duel?’ For the truth 
of the view that the triad of books which are 
numbered last in the work before us were 
really its germ or nucleus, Dr. Macan pro- 
duces an amount of evidence which col- 
lectively appears irresistible. But in this 
section of the work itself a certain amount of 
stratification may be recognized. In the 
Introduction, § 9, evidence is adduced of 
three successive redactions, of which the 
second is connected with Herodotus’ life at 
Thurii. Here we are on ground that is more 
precarious, and perhaps less interesting. 

Dr. Macan is throughout most generous in 
recognizing the value of the work of others 
in the same field. In spite of his thorough 
command of German resources, there is no 
neglect of English scholarship. Blakesley, 
who has sometimes not had due recognition, 
here has justice done him. In the Appendix 
on Salamis (vol. ii., Appendix vi.) Dr. 
Macan may fairly claim to have carried the 
solution of this problem to the furthest 
point yet reached—but the contribution of 
Blakesley to this result is fully and clearly 
set out. In the note on vii. 161 we read 
‘parnv yap av &ébe tdpadov orpardv 
forms, as Blakesley observed, an iambic 
trimeter.’ But this is only the case on con- 
dition that dv is omitted. On this point 
Blakesley is safeguarded. Whether we really 
have here a ‘buried verse’ appears very 
doubtful. 

As for the style of the notes and Essays, it 
were mere impertinence to praise it. But 
just because Dr. Macan is such a master of 
English, we might make bold to enlist his 
sympathies on a small point, the use of the 
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hybrid gerund-participle in -ing. ‘Some pre- 
text on which to prevent the question being 
re-opened’ is not pretty English, to say the 
least. But these are mere motes and flecks. 

Dr. Macan has done a great work ; and we 
hope he will not think it discourteous if we 
recognize it, in a way not unusual, by asking 
him to do some more. The equipment 
necessary for an editor of the first triad of 


Herodotus’ books differs indeed in some 
respects from that required for the last six. 
But that Dr. Macan is equal to the task 
cannot be doubted. And if he can see his 
way to completing his Herodotus by an 
edition of Bks. i-iii. the world of scholars 
and historians will not be ungrateful. 


E. SEYMER THOMPSON. 


LUDWICH’S JZIAD. 


Homeri carmina, recensuit et selecta lectionis 
varietate instruxit ARTHURUS LUDWICH. 
Pars altera: J/ias, volumen alterum. Lip- 
siae, in aedibus B. G. Teubneri. 1907. 
Pp. xli+ 652. 


THE first volume of this edition of the Ziad 
was noticed C.R. 1903, 58. The reviewer 
has now to offer his hearty congratulations to 
the author upon the fulfilment of this portion 
of his great task. ‘The general principles upon 
which Professor Ludwich’s editions are based 
have long been known to the world, and do 
not require statement or criticism. A few 
observations upon method suggest themselves. 

Herr Ludwich gives a capital letter to each 
MS., and cites them individually for each 
variant they give. The reader thus has the 
whole information before him, without the 
risks of inference and interpretation which 
attend upon the use of more complicated 
symbols. On the other hand, space is enor- 
mously sacrificed. A method which, with 
about 70 MSS., swells vol. ii. to 652 pages, 
would be impossible if the whole number of 
MSS., amounting to perhaps three times as 
many, were in question. Again, how are 
separate MSS. to be designated? Is tradition 
or consistency to prevail? A reviewer who 
is also an editor is in a delicate position ; 
in the second edition of the Oxford J/iad 
it will be found that extensive changes in 
nomenclature have been perpetrated, and 
they may not be to the taste of everyone. 
However, I must boldly say that Herr 
Ludwich has not improved matters by his 
arrangements. The members of the small 

NO. CXCIX. VOL. XXIII. 


collection of /dads at Vienna were known— 
the three that were quoted—as L, G, H, a 
preposterous enough device, and which could 
not last, however consecrated by time. 
What has Herr Ludwich done? Given them 
all one letter? No; he calls the first two 
W, and the last three X, breaking therefore 
with tradition without introducing a con- 
sistent treatment. The letter P is divided 
among Milan, Paris, and Perugia; E covers 
Eton, the Estense, and the British Museum ; 
the Laurentian MSS. are to be sought under 
F, M, and S (while C and D, once dear to 
us, have vanished); Paris, not content with 
part of P, governs Y, and the Venetian 
codices range from A through B to K and 
N. Clearly such a system is transitory, and 
can impose no obligation on those who come 
after. 

The MSS. for which Herr Ludwich is his 
own authority are enumerated in his Bettrdge 
sur Homerischen Handschriftenkunde (1900). 
The other material is afforded partly by his 
predecessors and partly by Dr. Leaf’s sub- 
stantial statistics from London and Paris. 
What is entirely Herr Ludwich’s own is his 
wealth of ancient quotations, more especially 
from the grammarians. One needs only 
open the editions which preceded his to feel 
that this branch of evidence is practically his 
creation. While the accumulations of papyri 
must put all our editions on the shelf, to 
have exhausted this province is an abiding 
merit. The public, however, are not content 
even with the strenuous service of forty 
years ; they ask anxiously after the scholia to 
the Odyssey. T. W. ALLEN. 

B 


Grundriss der Vergleichenden Grammattk. 
By Kart Brucmann. Vol. II. (Morpho- 
logy). Edition II. PartI. Leipzig, 1906.1 


Hearty and respectful welcome will be 
given to this evidence of continued activity 
on the part of the veteran leader of Philo- 
logical science. Like the first edition, it is 
a book which becomes indispensable the 
moment it is published. No one can hence- 
forward profitably consider any point in the 
whole sphere of Noun-formation in any of 
the Indo-European languages without first 
ascertaining at least the latest advance of 
discovery that has been recognised and 
recorded in the Grundriss. In reviewing the 
second edition of the first Volume, one could 
not but (in some sense) regret the inevitable 
expansion of material which the work of 
twenty years had added to its bulk; yet the 
disadvantage was in itself a triumph. One 
commanding intellect had surveyed an enor- 
mous field of knowledge, and brought order 
out of chaos, into every province, and almost 
every corner; and the result was that a 
hundred scholars of humbler powers were 
enabled to cultivate their own particular part 
of the field with a safety and thoroughness 
which had never before been possible. 
Exactly the same double-edged reflection is 
suggested by this second edition of the first 
part of the second Volume. The pages have 
risen from 462 to 688, and the difference is 
some measure, though an inadequate measure, 
of the amount of solid knowledge added to 
the possessions of mankind by the work and 
the influence of its author in the last quarter 
of a century. 

The chief, perhaps the only serious, 
changes in plan are two. (1) Very much 
larger room is given to the treatment of the 
meaning of the formative elements (which 
one may more briefly call with Brugmann, 
Formantia). In the first edition this occu- 
pied only thirty pages; it has now been 
expanded, very fruitfully and very happily, 
to over a hundred. This part of the book, 
in fact, affords a second and hardly less 


1[The Editor thinks it right to state that the delay 
of this notice is not due to the present reviewer. ] 
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important point of view from which the 
whole material can be surveyed, and a glance 
through the careful Table of Contents will 
make it possible for scholars who wish to 
discover how any one of a large number of 
special significations is commonly expressed 
in the Indo-European languages, to ascertain 
at once whether there is any one or more 
special forms charged with this meaning, and 
precisely through how many languages it 
spreads. Thus, for instance, the denotation 
of Sex, of Parts of the Body, of Relationship, 
of Animals, of Actions and Agents, of Loca- 
lities and their Inhabitants, of Tools, of 
Time, Extent, Colour, Disease, Affection, 
Contempt, and many more such concepts, 
are all separately collected and explained. 
How useful this is, even for a mainly literary 
appreciation of the separate languages, every 
scholar and teacher will realise. 

The only other important modification of 
the plan of the first edition is (2) a very 
considerable expansion of the theoretical 
exposition of principles at the outset. The 
reader very soon learns to feel that he has 
before him, not merely a wonderful collection 
of facts (which would be appalling in their 
multitude if they were less lucidly arranged), 
but an acute, philosophic and leisurely survey 
of their essential meaning, that is, of the 
contribution which is made by this huge 
chapter of separate linguistic data to the 
history of the spirit of man. The mass of 
the book is an indispensable handbook of 
reference, but the first hundred pages are | 
much more than this. They should be read 
by every teacher of language, as containing 
a good part of the fruit of a lifetime spent 
in studying the growth of the human mind 
as reflected in human language. Here the 
great master shows the same interpreting 
and fertilizing touch which has marked his 
earlier work. In the motto from Goethe, 
which he still modestly prefixes to the 
whole, 

‘There shall many a riddle be loosed, 

But many a riddle tied anew,’ 
the first line well suggests the keen pleasure 
which will be felt by his pupils all over the 
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world in the freshness and power with which 
some of the most intricate problems in the 
growth of language are handled in this part 
of the book. The doctrine in the main is 
what it was, but it comes now enriched and, 
if one may say so, mellowed by a more 
contemplative tone and a greater wealth of 
genial illustration. 

Of smaller changes may be mentioned the 
transfer of the suffix-less noun-stems (like 
réx régis) to their natural place before those 
containing suffixes or infixes ; and the inter- 
esting treatment of the ¢epéorxos, tepixopos 
class, whose first part is now justly recog- 
nised as verbal. ‘Conglutinate’ for complex 
formantia like -s-mo-, -mdn-to-, 
‘Suppletion’ for the process by which 
defective parts of a paradigm are made up 
by forms based on a different root (¢épa, 
olvw, yveyxa) are among the most useful of 
many new terms to which currency is now 
given. For names of different classes of 
compounds the old and ambiguous ‘ Deter- 
minative’ still lingers, though it is officially 
superseded by ‘Exo-centric’ to denote a 
compound which is used as an epithet to 


something else, the familiar pododdxrvAos 
class. The opposite of this, when the 
result is a substantive (e.g. dxpdémodts) should 
surely be called ‘Endocentric’ rather than 
‘Esocentric’; it seems rather a cruelty to 
hearers, printers and readers alike to make 
an important difference of meaning depend 
merely on the difference of two single sounds 
and symbols which are so closely alike as 
s and x. 

Every one will welcome the separate 
paragraph-numbering and pagination an- 
nounced for each part of the new edition of 
Volume II. ; a select Index would have been 
welcome too, but in this particular part the 
task of selection would have been so difficult 
as to be almost impossible ; for it would be 
obviously absurd to catalogue in the Index 
every word that happened to be cited in the 
book merely as containing a particular 
formant. 

I have noted only one misprint ; the pre- 
position zz has fallen out in the last line of 
P- 249. 

R. S. Conway. 

Manchester, November, 1908. 


MARSHALL'S CATALOGUE OF FINGER-RINGS. 


Catalogue of the Finger-Rings (Greek, Etrus- 
can, and Roman) in the Departments of 
Antiquities, British Museum. London: 
F. H. Marshall, M.A., printed by order of 
the Trustees, 1907. 8vo. 54+258. 160 
Figures in text and 35 Plates. 235. 


THOSE who at any time have occupied them- 
selves with a collection of smaller antiquities, 
are able to estimate the difficulties involved 
in cataloguing a series of such objects as 


ancient rings. While the kindred subject of 
ancient gem-engraving has the advantage of 
Furtwaengler’s splendid work on gems for a 
thoroughly trustworthy guide, which can be 
largely supplemented by the advance of in- 
vestigation, nothing has for many years been 
done in regard to antique rings, and the 
enormous mass of existing and undigested 
material has done more to repel than attract. 


From this point of view we regard Mr. 
Marshall’s work as a very important produc- 
tion, destined to form the basis of all 
subsequent labours. 

The Catalogue proper is prefaced by a 
short Introduction. The first chapter collects 
all the available information from trustworthy 
literary sources on the practical use of rings 
as seal-rings, as the insignia of particular 
officials or persons, and as wedding-rings ; 
further contributing much information on 
their use as amulets. To set apart a special 
class of ‘poison-rings,’ although rings are 
occasionally mentioned as used for holding 
poison, is inadmissible, nor can any definite 
conclusion be laid down as to the manner in 
which the poison was introduced into the 
rings. 

In the second section the author deals 
with rings as ornaments, and here again 
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mainly depends on literary tradition. In his 
view an increasing popularity of these orna- 
ments is to be observed during the Hellenistic 
and Imperial Roman periods ; but that does 
not accord with the facts of the case. The 
great popularity of the ring as an ornament 
even in the very earliest times is fully attested 
by the innumerable rings with geometrical 
decoration from Boeotian tombs, while for 
the archaic Greek period we have similar 
evidence in the metal rings ornamented with 
relief, which are not uncommon. Further, 
the delicately-cut older Ionic rings may with 
tolerable certainty be regarded as ornamental, 
the use of which as seal-rings the author 
would at least admit as possible. To this 
section are appended a few notes on the 
subject of the fingers on which the rings 
were worn. 

In the next section, which deals with the 
inscriptions on rings, a doubt may be per- 
mitted as to whether the names sometimes 
found on the rings actually indicate the 
owner in all cases, or if they may not equally 
well be artists’ signatures. In the case of 
entirely unornamented rings there is, of 
course, no room for such doubt. But the 
name Anaxiles, for example, which occurs on 
the very important ring No. 52, may equally 
well be that of the artist. 

Some very valuable remarks on the tech- 
nique and material of ancient rings! form the 
concluding section of the Introduction, to- 
gether with a survey of the forms employed. 
This survey, although confined to the British 
Museum collection, and therefore in no way 
claiming to be exhaustive, must be com- 
mended as specially instructive. 

To be able to speak of the Catalogue itself 
in detail requires actual personal handling of 
the rings themselves ; for well and carefully 


executed as are the plates, yet in many cases - 


the small scale of the illustration forbids close 
investigation. But it may be said by way of 
preliminary, that the descriptions appear to 
be very trustworthy, and that is the essential 
requirement of an illustrated catalogue which 
is intended for those unfamiliar with the 
collection. We can only approve the choice 
of Furtwaengler’s conclusions as a basis for 


1 For the expressions éixpucos and xardxpugos cf. 
Wilamowitz in Berichte der Berl. Akad. 1901, p. 1318. 


the dating of the engraved gold rings and the 
intaglios. 

A few remarks on points of detail must 
follow. The gold ring No. 43, one of the 
best examples in the collection, with its 
wonderfully naive attempt at foreshortening - 
of a horse with its rider, can hardly be of 
later date than 450 B.c.; similar attempts in 
red-figure vase-painting point rather to an 
earlier date. For the design on the gold 
ring No. 48, rightly dated about 450 B.c., a 
comparison may be made with the so-called 
Penelope or the seated woman, of the well- 
known Melian terra-cotta group, as the author 
has very properly done with No. 66 and the 
coins of Histiaea. The subject of the ring 
No. 374 (Plate xi.) is described as ‘three 
warriors standing before a low altar upon 
which is a bird.’ But the circumstance that 
the head of the warrior on the right is on a 
much smaller scale, and that nothing of his 
legs is visible, demands another explanation. 
It seems to me clear that the bearded warrior 
is Odysseus, the beardless one Diomedes, 
who carries in his left arm the Palladion 
(z.e. ‘the third warrior’). But the explana- 
tion of the altar still remains doubtful. The 
Etruscan ring No. 379, with the subject of a 
kneeling warrior, surely belongs to the fifth 
century. The manner in which the figure is 
disposed in the space provokes a comparison 
with the earlier subject on the interior of the 
Sosias cup, or—to take an obvious example 
of local and contemporary work—the Etrus- 
can mirror in Gerhard (Pl. 233) with the 
subject of Achilles and Penthesileia. One 
of the most interesting rings in the collection 
is the bronze ring No. 1258, described as 
‘Eros crouching on one leg and holding with 
both hands a strap (?) which passes through 
a ring.’ Obviously here we have an instance 
of the use of the ‘magic wheel’ as a love- 
charm, the ‘vy The nearest parallel to the 
ring is the vase recently published by A. 
Brueckner in the <Athenische Mitteilungen, 
1907, p. 79 (cf. p. 94), where Himeros is 
fastening up the wheel in just the same 
fashion. 

As already noted, the plates are admirable, 
and executed with the greatest care, while 
the printing is free from errors except for a 
few trifles, such as 574 for 674 on page xxviii. 
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The great number of illustrated types raises 
the work far above the average. It is a real 
joy to have placed before one’s eyes this rich 
collection of choice pieces, and one cannot 
lay the volume aside without feeling the need 
of a lively expression of gratitude to the 


author, who has known how to dispose his 
unwieldy and difficult material in a thorough- 
going and charming manner. 


ERICH PERNICE. 
Greifswald. 


SHORT NOTICES 


Q. Asconit Pediani Commentarii. 
novit A. C. CLtarK. (Oxford text). 


As editor of Asconius, Mr. Clark shews him- 
self a worthy successor of Manutius, Madvig, 
the ‘sospitator Asconii,’ and Kiessling and 
Schoell, who so named Madvig. His work 
marks the limit of what scholarship can at 


Recog- 


_present do for the author, and will probably 


remain the standard text for a long period of 
time. As in his other undertakings, Mr. 
Clark has proved himself unwearied and suc- 
cessful in the pursuit of evidence, and 
judicious in his use of it. Even a destructive 


critic (a rarity now, but not unknown) could 
find here little material for the exercise of his 
art. The conditions attached to the series 
in which the book appears must of course 


have cramped Mr. Clark a little. A biblio- 
graphy of editions, pamphlets and articles 
relating to Asconius would have been a boon. 
In the construction of it some matter worth 
taking into account would probably have 
come to light. I do not think, for instance, 
that Mr. Clark refers to a Breslau program 
on the codices of Asconius, by Schmiedeberg 
(1905) which I have seen quoted. 

Little or nothing could be added to the 
information about Asconius given by Kiess- 
ling and Schoell, which is here conveniently 
repeated. It is curious that a passage in 
Silius Italicus (12, 212-4) referring to a 
Pedianus of Patavium as distinguished 
both in arms and in letters during the time 
of Hannibal, should still be taken as good 
evidence of the noble descent of our Asconius. 
Silius invented the names of his minor com- 
batants as freely as Virgil, and we can often 
see a reason for his inventions, as when he 
introduces a Galba and a Piso side by side 


(10, 403). The Pedianus of Silius was no 
doubt suggested by our Asconius, but the 
mention of literature at Patavium in that 
age shews how mythical the figure is. The 
name Antenorides applied to Pedianus by 
Silius is national, not personal. 

Mr. Clark’s valuable researches on the 
text are embodied in the account given in 
the preface of its history since Poggio made 
his famous raid on St. Gallen. A curious and 
interesting history itis. Mr. Clark argues that 
the Madrid transcript of Asconius is Poggio’s 
own and his case seems to be a good one. 
In the choice of readings for his own text, 
Mr. Clark brings into play all the sound and 
thorough scholarship which his previous work 
has led us to expect from him. Of his own 
suggestions, some are obviously right, many 
more are probable and not one flouts the 
requirements of the passage or the laws of © 
Latin. More than this can rarely be said 
of a text. The lacunose condition (in parts) 
of the transcripts from the lost St. Gallen 
MS. makes emendation often difficult. Of 
matters which have given me pause in Mr. 
Clark’s apparatus criticus 1 can only mention 
a few. In § 3 Asconius refers to the 
privilege whereby members of a Latin 
community could become Roman citizens by 
rising to office in their town:—wut petendo 
magistratuscivitatem Romanum adipiscerentur. 
Here fefendo is written by Mr. Clark for 
petendi or peti. But Asconius can hardly 
have supposed that mere candidature for a 
magistracy was sufficient. A. Augustinus. 
proposed gerendo, which gives the required 
sense. Perhaps Asconius wrote odeundo. 
In § 13 there is in the codices zdem prouinciam 
deposuerat ne sumptui esset oratio (or oro). 
The reference is to Scaevola the pontifex, at 


Manutius wrote aerario and Mr. Clark sug- 
gests populo Romano. But the word required 
seems to be ornatio, the technical phrase for 
expenditure on the equipment of a magistrate 
| for his province. When Scaevola went to 
Ti Asia after his praetorship he refused to accept 
} the ordinary grant from the treasury. He 
was still of the same mind, but (apparently) 
unable to supply the money for himself. At 
§ 32 there is mention of a law passed by C. 
Cornelius the tribune of 67 B.c. ‘ut praetores 
ex edictis suis perpetuis ius dicerent.’ 
Asconius adds guae res eum (so MSS.) aut 
gratiam ambitiosis praetoribus qui varie tus 
i dicere assueuerant sustulit. For eum Mr. 
Clark gives studium. But studium is too 
like gratiam; a word of opposite sense is 
needed, such as ¢e/um, which is often meta- 
phorically applied to powers or privileges 
capable of being used out of spite. The 
| praetors contradicted their edicts in order to 
do damage to their enemies as well as favours 
to their friends. At § 84 Mr. Clark wishes to 
read submisisse capillum for immisisse ¢c., on 
the strength of Plin. ep. 7, 27, 14, eis moris 
! est summittere capillum. But in this sense 
immittere, submittere, demittere, promittere are 
if all equally good. See the ‘ Thesaurus,’ s.v. 
barba, and particularly fragm. 47 of Sisenna 
iy there quoted. 


i? : the time of his consulship. For oratio 


Considerations of space compel me to part 
unwillingly here from Mr. Clark’s book, 
which is sure to receive elsewhere the ex- 


| tended examination it deserves. 
J. S. Rem. 


APOLLODORUS’ (OF DAMASCUS) 
TIOAIOPKHTIKA. 


Griechische Poliorketiker von RUDOLF 
SCHNEIDER. Berlin: Weidmannsche Buch- 
| handlung, 1908. (51 diagrams.) 

Tuis edition of R. Schneider (Gottingen) has, 
with Preface, a note on Apollodorus Damas- 
cenus, Trajan’s magister fabrum, builder 
4 of that Emperor’s bridges, forum, odeum 
in and gymnasium, and victim of the Imperial 
exiling and execution. Procopius (De ded. 
iv. 6), Dio Cassius (Ixix. 4. 1) and Spartianus 
(Hadr. 19. 13) refer to him; the last-men- 
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tioned gives Hadrian’s commission to Archi- 
tect Apollodorus for a statue to the Moon. 
The chief codices followed for the text are 
Parisini M. and P. with the Vaticanus (V.). 
The editor has drawn on C. Wescher’s 
Poliorcétique des Grecs (Paris, 1867) and 
Ernest Lacoste, Zes Poliorcétiques d’ Apollo- 
dore de Damas. Traduction, Revue des études 
grecques, iii. Paris, 1890. A (diffuse) trans- 
lation into German is followed by an index 
and the 51 diagrams of storming apparatus. 
A oxaviadov in limine is imeAdAyoa, trans- 
lated habe ich . . . durchgesprochen, but the 
sentence is awkward: (trode ypaccv) 
treddAnoa Kal trovpyiv For 
trodahéw L. and S. give as authorities only: 
Greg. Nyss., Byz., Math. Vett. and Eustathius, 
authors that land us in the fourth and later 
centuries. ‘True, Apollodorus of Damascus 
is unknown to the List of Authors in L.and S., 
who give no such word as troAarpevw ; still, 
breAdtpevoa suits the context (broupydv az.) 
better than imeAdAnoa, ‘chattered in an 
under-tone, murmured, whispered.’ Among 
the strange words (for which the Damascene 


apologises) are: dpis, drill(?), 
(=xatdyvy), pdyyavov (Kloben am 


Flaschenzuge), the dim. ovayovov (a LXX 
word), (tas xadoupevas) (die soge- 
nannten) ‘Jalousien.’ Of these the first 
only is known to L. and S. as occurring in 
our author, on whom it is, perhaps, a little 
hard that his name does not figure on R. 
Schneider's brochure cover, though he 
designed the Forum and Column of Trajan 
(and the bridge over the Danube)—works 
imperishable. 


Scholia in Cutceronis Orationes Bobtensia, 
Edidit Pautus HILDEBRANT. Leipzig. 
1907 (Teubner Text). 

SomE readers of German periodicals bearing 

on Classical studies may remember that the 

Editor of this volume has been engaged in 

controversy with some other German scholars 

interested in the subject. That a few weak- 
nesses in the book have been indicated I am 
not disposed to deny. But nevertheless the 

Editor has achieved a most laborious task in a 

manner which, on the whole, entitles him to 

gratitude. The preface gives an elaborate 
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account of the famous MS. of the Scholia, 
part of which is now at Milan, part at Rome. 
The ‘Scholia Gronoviana,’ preserved in a 
Leyden MS., are prefixed to the text. The 
Editor believes them to be extracted from a 
lost portion of the ‘Bobiensia,’ and has 
argued the matter in a dissertation published 
some time back. Although many will think 
that he has not made out his case, it is 
convenient to have the two sets of Scholia 
printed together. The handling of the text 
is generally sound, though open to criticism 
here and there. A very elaborate index 


occupies almost half the volume, and there 
are two photographic plates, one from the 
Ambrosian, the other from the Roman 
portion of the palimpsest. 


J. S. Rerp. 


Leges Graecorum sacrae e titulis collectae. 
Ediderunt et explanaverunt JOANNES DE 
Prott, Lupovicus ZIEHEN. 

II. 1. Leges Graeciae et Insularum 
Edidit L. Z1EHEN. Leipzig: Teubner, 
1906. M. 12. 


Tuis book is part of a work projected by 
the two editors; of which one part was issued 
by Prott in 1896, but his untimely death left 
the work unfinished. The cult of Alexander 
and his successors was the subject that fell 
to Prott; and Ziehen was to take the rest. 
Here we have the first part of Ziehen’s work. 
The texts here published are not all those 
which relate to religious matters; votive 
inscriptions, catalogues, administrative enact- 
ments, might all have a claim, but their bulk 
was too great to allow of their inclusion as a 
whole. Those that deal with temple finance, 
the use of moneys and farms, have been 
almost wholly omitted, amongst them the 
Tabulae Heracleenses ; some, however, that 
contain allusions to points of special import- 
ance, have been included. The inscriptions 
have been given whole or not at all, with 
three exceptions, one of which is the Will of 
Epicteta. 

The inscriptions are printed in minuscule, 
but with word-divisions and accents, the 
same plan as was adopted in the Teubner 
booklet of Greek inscriptions. It is difficult 
to read, and when the subject is the chief 


matter of importance, it seems to be a pity 
to add a new difficulty to the student’s task. 
For all matters of palaeography or dialect, for 
critical discussions of date and other ques- 
tions that depend on the alphabet, students 
will go to other books, and the editor’s 
purpose could have been served as well by 
a transliteration in the common script. 

The commentary is searching and com- 
plete. It includes criticism of the text and 
the various restorations suggested ; not seldom 
the editor is able to improve on his prede- 
cessors, as in the supplement zevret| pid: 
tov Ilava@nvaiwv, p. 50 (/.G. i. suppl. p. 64, 
354). Abundance of illustrations are quoted, 
which will materially help in the understand- 
ing of the text. See, for instance, the 
illustrations on p. 16 of privileges conferred 
by decree to single persons. 

The editor is cautious however, more so 
than some of his compatriots ; he refuses to 
accept a conjecture as established fact, as in 
Kirchoff’s restoration of a line in the same 
inscription (p. 16-17), and he has omitted it 
from his text. In discussing the temple of 
Wingless Victory he is more arbitrary than 
usual; assigning the decree of its building 
to a time between 460 and 446—probably in 
450/449—he will not allow it to have been 
built until after the Propylaea. There is less 
in the notes than could be wished about 
peculiar forms or constructions, such as 
avcavras (p. 156) from Calauria. 

The book is invaluable to students of 
Greek religion; no other can give a survey 
of the sources over the whole Greek area of 
Europe and the islands, accompanied by the 
materials for the most searching study. With 
the second part of this volume, containing 
the inscriptions of Asia, the editor’s task will 
be done. It is to be hoped he will not leave 
his colleague Prott’s work incomplete. 


Ftellenistische Bauten in Latium. TJ. Baube- 
schretbungen. By R. DELBRicCK. Strass- 
burg: Karl J. Trubner, 1907. 1 vol. 4to. 
0.31 x 0.24. Pp. vilit+g2. 20 plates and 
88 illustrations in text. 


Tus volume contains accurate detailed 
drawings and descriptions of several of the best 
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known monuments of the Republican period 
in Rome and Latium—the Aqua Marcia 
(near the so-called Porta Furba, two miles out 
of Rome), the Pons Mulvius, the Pons 
Aemilius (Ponte Rotto), the Tabularium, and 
a portion of the buildings connected with the 
Temple of Fortune at Praeneste. With the 
illustrations, mainly from drawings by Italian 
architects from Herr Delbriick’s measure- 
ments and under his direction and respon- 
sibility, no fault can be found, and their 
accuracy will bear testing on the spot. In 
regard to the interpretation of the facts, 
however, he is not always correct. 

Thus various indications, some of them 
already accessible to him at the time his 
work was done, go to show that the ‘court- 
yard’ at Palestrina was really a roofed 
basilica, notably the arrangements for the 
carrying off of rainwater from the roof, and 
further the existence, ascertained by recent 
excavations, of eight columns on the N. side 
of the aforesaid ‘court.’ This is also the 
view of Professor Hiilsen (cf. Motizte degli 
Scavi, 1907, 292 n). 

In other points, too, recent work at Pal- 
estrina may cause some modification, and it 
will be fairer to wait till the publication of 
vol. ii. before passing a final judgment. 

The second part of the work, too, will 
perhaps persuade us of the justice of calling 
Hellenistic what we have hitherto been in- 
clined to consider characteristic specimens of 
Roman construction of the Republican 
period. 


Contractions in early Latin Minuscule MSS., 
by Wm. Linpsay. Oxford: Parker. St. 
Andrews University Publications, V. 


Ir might have seemed that there was not 
much left to discover about Latin MSS. after 
all these centuries of study ; but Traube’s 
Nomina Sacra has revolutionized the whole. 
He has discovered why the old method of 
suspension (z.e. the word represented by the 
first letter or letters) gave way to contraction 
(e.g. DOM. to DNs.), and by so doing has 
furnished invaluable tests of the age of MSS. 
These results, with classified lists of his own 
notes, are given by Prof. Lindsay in the 
pamphlet before us. It will be indispensable 


to editors, critics, and students. Without 
the knowledge it contains, corruptions cannot 
be safely mended; and it forms thus a 
useful check on the emender, whilst sug- 
gesting to the careful student how he ought 
to emend. Many mistakes are due to a 
scribe of one country wrongly interpreting 
the abbreviation written in another country, 
where the same symbol meant a different 


thing. W. H. D. R. 


SOME SCHOOL BOOKS. 


American Book Company: Herodotus vii and viii 
(Smith and Laird), and Xenophon’s Hedlenica 
(Brownson). Sanborn: Virgil’s Aeneid i-vi 
(Fairclough and Brown). Ginn: Zfigrams of 
Martial (Post). Clarendon Press: Select Epigrams 
of Martial i-vi (Bridge and Lake). 


ALL these books, compiled for America, differ some- 
what from English books. They seem to be meant 
for both schools and colleges, and therefore lack 
unity of aim: besides this, they have the common 
fault of annotated editions, that they try to meet the 
wants of both teacher and learner. For the teacher, 
the elaborate introduction and the very full biblio- 
graphy are necessary; but they are of no use to the 
learner, only to one who has already learnt. The 
learner, again, may profit by some of the notes; but 
on the other hand, many of the notes are meant for 
the teacher, and others would not be needed if there 
should be someone to teach. Of the four books, the 
Martial is best adapted to school use ; but this, like 
the Herodotus and the Xenophon, has notes at the 
foot of the text. The Martial is a very good book ; 
it contains a great deal of illustrative matter (an index 
of 14 pages refers to the authors cited in notes), and 
Martial needs notes more than most authors. We 
have noted only one important omission : in discussing 
the epigram, votive epigrams ought to be added to 
the list of true epigraphic surperscriptions (p. xxiii). 
The two Greek books are clearly printed, but need 
larger margins. The Herodotus, besides a historical 
introduction adapted from Stein, has a very full analysis 
of the author’s Ionic dialect, a piece of useful and 
original work ; which would be better, however, if 
printed so that text and references were distinct. 
The notes are practical, and show knowledge of 
Greek lands. The apparatus of the Xenophon is also 
good ; the notes contain too much that is elementary 
(e.g. explanation of TH Pwr7, simple concords, 
and so forth), but frequent references to several dif- 
ferent grammars can only be useful to the teacher. 
The Virgil has notes at the end, and an English 
analysis of the text at every few lines; 320 pp. of 
notes with less than half that amount of text. There 
are far too many elementary notes, whilst many real 
difficulties are left alone (e.g. iii. 305 /acrimis after a 
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noun,.317 adezectam =viduam, 340 cause of incomplete 
sentence, 661 /umen ademptum, life or eye?). There 
is a vocabulary, which is surely not advisable at this 
stage. The editors omit the first four lines of the 
Aeneid, although they admit that Virgil wrote them 
and that his first editors cut them out: just what 
editors would do, spoiling the whole balance of the 
period, and making our gentle Virgil into an Ancient 
Pistol. Any who still cling to arma virumgue should 
be advised to read Henry’s triumphant vindication of 
the four lines. The English style of the editors is 
not good: Virgil is made to ‘hail from’ the pro- 
vinces (xvii) and the specimen prose translation on 
p. Iviii is full of tags of iambic verse. The good 
points of the book are an abundance of excellent 
pictures, an excellent introduction on Virgil’s literary 
influence, many literary notes and parallels, and the 
marking of the long vowels in Bk. i and vocabulary. 
The book would do well for revising the six books 
after first reading them in a plain text. 


Tuis book, more unpretending than Post’s A/artzal, 
is also better suited to be a schoolbook. It contains 
the Oxford text of all the readable epigrams, with a 
short but admirable introduction on Martial, the 
epigram, patron and client, cooptator and orbus, 
recitations, books, spectacles, chronology, metre, 
text (35 pp.), and good, sensible notes. 


Weidmann: Cicero zz Verrem v (O. Drenckhahn, 
M. I. 40). 
THE plain text is well printed, with good margins, 


and bound in cloth; German notes in a separate 
pamphlet enclosed at the end of the book. 


NEW EDITIONS. 


Clarendon Press: Homerd opera i, ii. (Allen). 


Clark: Prolegomena to the Grammar of New Testa- 
ment Greek (Moulton). 


Heinemann: Ferrero’s Greatness and Decline of 
Rome iv. 


A NEW edition—the third—has been published of 
Prof. J. H. Moulton’s Prolegomena. There area large 
number of small changes, in which the author has 
profited by criticism or has added to his knowledge ; 
and enlarged indices, with a new index of Greek 
words and forms. The preface contains a brief answer 
to the criticism that Egyptian Greek may have been 


influenced by Aramaic. We must protest, however, 
against the practice, now so common, of refusing to 
improve a book for fear of altering the pages. This 
is the publisher’s fault, no doubt, but the fact remains 
that more improvements might have been made (see © 
p. xv for the author’s admission), and that we have 
nearly 20 pp. of notes at the end which ought to be in 
the text, and addenda to the indices. 

The Oxford //iad is now in its second edition; in 
which use is made of papyri discovered since the first, 
and other new matter is put into the notes, from 
Ludwich and Leaf, which would have been more 
‘nisi illa lege obstricti essemus ne paginis pridem 
instructis ab alia in aliam stichus transcurreret.’ This 
is another instance of the practice just mentioned, and 
more culpable in a university press. 

We have already reviewed the Italian edition of 
Ferrero’s book: the English translation must, how- 
ever, be mentioned here. It is very well done, cheap 
(6s. net), and well printed. Whether Ferrero be 
right or wrong, there is no question that the book 
is as absorbing as a sensational novel. 

The LZiectra is the latest added to the shortened 
edition of Jebb’s Sophocles: Mr. G. A. Davies has 
treated it on the same plan as the others. Messrs. 
Ginn have brought out a new and revised edition of 
Plato’s Apology and Crito (Louis Dyer); the new 
editor, T. D. Seymour, and the original editor, both 
died suddenly before the book was published. The 
new edition contains extracts from /Phaedo and 
Symposium and from the A/emorabilia, with notes, 
and the introduction has been rewritten. A useful 
book is King’s PAz/ippics of Cicero i, ii, iii, v, and vii. 
The notes are nearly all taken from the larger edition, 
which is well known to scholars, and revised by A. C. 
Clark. 

Four volumes of Weidmann’s Sammlung have 
lately appeared in new editions. These are: Kiess- 
ling’s Odes and Epodes of Horace (5th ed. by R. 
Heinze), Nipperdey’s Azna/s of Tacitus, xi-xvi (6th 
ed. by G. Andressen), Stein’s Herodotus vii (6th ed.), 
and Classen’s 7hucydides vii (3rd ed. by J. Steup). 
These have introductions and German footnotes. 
There is practically no change in the Horace. In 
Tacitus, about 100 changes are made, 75 restoring 
or giving for the first time the MS. reading, and the 
spelling has been brought closer to the MSS.; the 
commentary has been improved and corrected, with 
special reference to the Prosop. Imper. Rom. At 
the end, Claudius’s speech on the Gothic /us Honorum 
is added from C./.Z. xiii 1668, with notes. The 
commentary on Zhuc. vii has been enlarged and 
revised by Steup. 
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PROFESSOR SEYMOUR, who died on Dec. 
31, was born in Hudson, Ohio, April 1, 
1848, of Puritan ancestry on both sides. 
He received the degree of B.A. at Western 
Reserve University, where he was Professor 
of Greek from 1872 to 1880, when he 
became Professor of Greek at Yale Uni- 
versity ; he held this position until his death. 
He studied classical philology in Berlin and 
Leipsic in 1870-72, and made many visits to 
Greece and other Greek lands. 

His powerful influence on American 
scholarship was exerted in many ways: by 
his teaching, by his activity as editor and 
reviewer, and by his own writings: by his 
shining example as a profound, unwearied, 
accurate and fruitful scholar, impatient ever 
of inadequate work : by the close friendships 
he established with the scholars of his own 
and of the younger generation, and not least 
by his activity as administrator of large 
enterprises. His writings were miscellaneous 
in character, Pindar, Plato, but above all 
Homer being his favourite authors. His 
earliest book was his Selected Odes of Pindar 
(1882); he wrote many notes on Plato: while 
he attested his lifelong devotion to Homer by 
his Jntroduction to the Language and Verse of 
Homer (1885), Homer's Iliad, I-VI (1887- 
90), Homeric Vocabulary (1889), School Iliad, 
(1891), Zntroduction and Vocabulary to School 
Odyssey, eight books (1g01)—most of all, 
however, by his Life im the Homeric Age, 
published only three months before his death. 
Besides original articles in the 7ransactions 
of the American Philological Association 
and Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, 
and in more popular periodical literature 
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(Scribner's Magazine, Atlantic Monthly, The 
Chautauquan, etc.), he wrote a vast num- 
ber of shorter notes and book reviews, 
signed and unsigned, in the ation (New 
York), American Journal of Philology, Clas- 
sical Philology, and this Review. Since 1889 
he had been one of the Associate Editors of 
this Review for America. 

He was for twelve years chairman of the 
Managing Committee of the American School 
of Classical Studies at Athens. At the time 
of his death, he had been President of the 
Archaeological Institute of America for five 
years. The honorary degree of Doctor of 
Laws was conferred upon him by Western 
Reserve Universityin 1894,by Glasgowin 1gor, 
and by Harvard in 1906. He had countless 
friends, here and abroad, some of whom 
were attached to him by the warmest ties 
of affection: among these, to name only the 
dead, were F. D. Allen, Blass, Jebb, and 
Lord Kelvin. 

All who knew him loved him for the purity 
and loftiness of his character, and for his 
high disinterestedness; they admired him 
for the swiftness and sureness of his mind 
in action, for his marvellous powers of work, 
for the range of his intellectual interests, and 
for his broad outlook on life, where sensitive- 
ness to new ideas was united with a wise 
conservatism. To many of us, in his going 
forth, 

7 Te TaTaL dyval, 

Joun H. Wricur. 

[We regret to add that before this notice 


reached us, the author himself died. 
Evitor C.R.] 


THE excavations on the site of Corstopitum 
were resumed in July last, and continued 
till early in October, the area examined 


ARCHAEOLOGY 


CORSTOPITUM. 


lying on the north side of the broad street 
discovered in 1907. The buildings fronting 
on this street proved to have been of con- 
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siderab!e importance, and included two large 
granaries, nearly a hundred feet in length 
from north to south, and more than twenty 
feet in width. Each has been heavily 
buttressed on the east, north, and west sides, 
and the flagged floors have been supported 
on parallel dwarf walls, the space below 
being ventilated by means of apertures in 
the main walls between each pair of but- 
tresses on the east and west sides: in the 
case of the western building these apertures 
have been divided by stone bars or mullions, 
one of which was found in place. The west 
granary is probably of earlier date than the 
other: its foundations lie at a lower level, 
and its floor has been renewed and raised. 
In front of this building a large altar, broken 
in two pieces, was found: the upper part of 
the inscription is obliterated, but the lower 
half seems to indicate that the dedicator 
was an officer in charge of the granary at 
the time of a successful campaign in Britain. 
The east granary produced several fragments 
of sculpture, of which the most remarkable 
was a stone panel bearing a radiated head 
with a circular imbus; a scourge projects 
from behind the left shoulder, and probably 


the deity represented is the sun god. 

To the east of the granaries the ‘ fountain,’ 
first discovered in 1907, was again cleared, 
but practically no fresh light was thrown 


on its character or purpose. A broad street, 
running north and south, comes up to the 
back of it and overlaps it on the east side: 
this street, like most of those so far dis- 
covered, shows traces of two reconstructions 
above the original level. 

To the east of the street just mentioned 
were the remains of a structure of great 
extent and evident importance, only part of 
which lay within the reserved area. Much of 
it had been destroyed down to the foundation 
course, but on the west side, which measures 
over two hundred and twenty feet, a good 
section of the outer wall was found standing 
four courses high,—a plain foundation course, 
a second course with a moulded plinth on 
the outside, the inner face being of rustic 
work, and two courses with rustic work on 
both faces. The stones are very massive 
and closely jointed, each extending the full 
thickness of the wall,—viz. two feet six 


inches. From the inner face cross walls pro- 
ject eastwards at intervals of about eighteen 
feet, forming a series of small courts, which 
appear to have opened upon a large central 
court. On the south side of the building, 
so far as it could be examined, traces were 
found of a range of courts or chambers, 
which possibly opened upon the street, but 
there was no indication of a main entrance, 
which possibly lies just to the east of the 
part explored: this may indicate that the 
building was approximately a square. The 
foundations of a part of the north wall were 
traced, and a range of courts seems to have 
existed on this side also; but of this part 
very little remained, and it appears to have 
been destroyed and abandoned before the 
end of the Roman occupation. 

To the west of this northern part was a 
small building of late date and rough con- 
struction, which produced the most important 
find of the year. At the back of what 
appeared to be the remains of a small 
furnace or oven was found a hoard of forty- 
eight gold coins and a large gold ring, 
wrapped in a piece of sheet lead. The coins, 
which are in splendid condition, were minted 
under the following Emperors : 


Valentinian I. - - 

Valens - - 

Gratian - - 

Valentinian II. - 

Theodosius - 

Magnus Maximus 13 


It is probable that they were deposited 
about a.D. 385. The find is of great im- 
portance as proving that the occupation of 
Corstopitum continued at least until the 
later years of the fourth century. 

Apart from this hoard, the series of coins 
unearthed was very large, the total number 
being above a thousand. Two hoards of 
small bronze coins (third brass and minim?) 
of the latter part of the Constantinian period 
were found, and their burnt condition seems 
to afford evidence, confirming that found 
last year, of an extensive fire about a.D. 340. 
The excavations produced large quantities of 
pottery, including ¢erra sigillata, Caster, and 
other wares, and the list of potters’ names 
found at Corstopitum has been considerably 
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increased ; but beyond one small fragment, 
nothing could be definitely assigned to an 
earlier period than the second century. 
Small bronze objects were fairly plentiful, 
but as a rule in a poor state of preservation, 
while iron implements, mostly of an industrial 
character, were more numerous and in better 
condition than those found in 1907. 


Thanks to the generosity of the owner of 
the site, Captain J. H. Cuthbert, D.S.O., 
the principal buildings unearthed during the 
past season have been left uncovered. They 
will be open for inspection when the excava- 
tions are resumed in July 1909. 


R. H. Forster. 


NEWS AND 


THE ‘ Hellenic Revival’ (the phrase is not 
ours) goes on merrily in America. Besides 
lively debates on reform of various kinds, 
dramatic performances make it clear that the 
revival is not a thing of books and pedants. 
At Wabash College Commencement the 
Ocdipus Tyrannus was acted in English 
(Campbell’s translation), with choral odes 
chanted to music ‘composed by Paine.’ 
Great care was taken with dress and staging. 
The Johns Hopkins Classical Club acted 
as a ‘parlor performance’ Lucian’s tenth 
Dialogue of the Dead. 

These details are taken from the December 
Classical Journal, which describes another 
innovation likely to make the English school- 
master envious. At Oak Park, IIl.,a new high 
school building is being built, which contains 
a special classical room, to be a home and 
center for their interests. It has a frieze of 
Flaxman drawings and a floor of marble 
mosaic, and is intended to appeal to the 
sense of beauty. This school publishes each 
month a Latin paper, Lavine. 

Perhaps some of our readers may be glad 
to know of another Latin paper, Vox Urbis, 
published monthly in Rome by Aristides 
Leonori, Piazza del Gest, 48: subscription 
7s. a year. Current events are discussed, and 
there is verse and dramatic dialogue. We 
regret to add that the editor’s ideas of Latin 
verse are not those of Terence. 


THOSE interested in classical education 
would be interested to read a paper on Dead 
Bones in the December number of Alack- 
wood’s Magazine. The author, who is anony- 
mous, attacks the current system of instruc- 
tion; and, unlike many critics, suggests a 


COMMENTS 


remedy. Our old friend mental gymnastic 
reappears, together with the formation of 
character and organized games. On all these 
the writer has something new to say, or says 
old things in a new manner. He is the first, 
we think, to question the claim of a public 
school to form character : ‘the public schools 
develop characteristics, and suppress char- 
acter.’ Will some one take up the cudgels 
in their defence? 


Mr. E. R. GarnseEy (B.A., Syd.), the author 
of two recent books on Horace, has read a 
paper before the Oxford Philological Society 
entitled ‘The Fall of Maecenas, in its 
bearing on the interpretation of Horace.’ 
The author points out that Maecenas, the 
brains of the new imperialism, lost Augustus’s 
confidence, and was shelved in favour of 
Sallustius Crispus. This came about partly 
through the plot of Murena, his brother-in- 
law. Mr. Garnsey sees allusions in Horace 
to this episode, which he believes to have 
been a great blow to Maecenas, an ambitious 
man. Other allusions to the inner political 
situation of B.c. 23-19 are also pointed out i 
the paper. ; 


Pror. PostGaTE read a paper before the 
British Academy on ‘Flaws in Modern 
Classical Research.’ He traces the effects of 
modern ways of thought and modern preju- 
dices, morals, and taste; not least those of 
modern vanity, which rejects the direct state- 
ments of the ancients in favour of precon- 
ceived ideas as to what ought to be true. 


THE first Classical Quarterly for 1909 is 
an unusually varied number. The longest 
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articles are Mr. Rice Holmes’ learned dis- 
cussion of a nautical problem, ‘Could 
ancient ships work to windward?’ and Mr. 
M‘Elderry’s detailed investigation of ‘ The 
Legions of the Euphrates Frontier.’ Mr. C. E. 
Stuart gives a collation and an estimate of a 
new MS. of Juvenal, which the editor utilises 
to improve the text of a passage in Satire I. 
Miss D. Mason puts out a new interpretation 
of a place in the Philebus, and Mr. Richards 
emends a number of passages in the spurious 
writings of Plato. Mr. Rennie has several 
new suggestions on the Acharnians. Mr. L. 
Whibley writes on the Bronze Trumpeter of 


Sparta in connexion with the earthquake of 
464. Mr. Sturtevant controverts in part Mr. 
Exon’s views on the senses of dez (dets) and 
met (mets) in Plautus. Mr. Lindsay has a 
note on a reading in Ennius, Mr. Housman 
one on the use of sémcerus in Lucretius III. 
717, Mr. Summers further conjectures on the 
letters of Seneca, and Mr. Garrod some 
*Manilian Miscellanies.’ There are reviews by 
Mr. Ashby and by Mr. E. W. Brooks (of 
Uroth’s Byzantine Coins). There is a notice 
of the death of J. H. Wright, the second 
associate editor that the Quarterly has lost 
within a twelvemonth. 


TRANSLATION 


TO CYNTHIA CONCERNING HIS BURIALL. 


Propertius, iii. 5. 


WHENAS my closing eyes shall make an 
Ende, 
Hear in what Sort my Rites to celebrate ; 
For me no pageantrie of Maskes shall wende; 
No wailing Trumpet shall lament my Fate; 
For me no ivorie-footed Bier be spread, 
With Aszatick pride to prop the dead. 


Let none those aromatick Censers bear ; 
A meane man’s simple Buriall be mine ; 
Enough if those three lytel Bookes be there ; 
No greater Gifte I take to Proserpine; 
And Thou wilt come with naked beaten 
breast, 
And crye aloud my name withouten Reste. 


When the full Syzzan box anoints the Pyre, 
Then let my poore cold Lips by thine be 
pressed ; 
My Flesh shall perish in the kindled Fire: 
A litel earthen Pot will holde the reste, 
And by that narow stead the poets Bay 
Shall shade the place where my slaked Ashes 
lay. 


There write two Rimes: The Dust that lyeth 
here 
Lived of one onelie Love the constant 
Slave. 
So Fame shall visit my poore Sepulchre 
As erst the Phthian heroes bloudie Grave; 


And when white-haired thou comest to thy 
Doom, 
Come unforgetfull to my speaking Tomb. 


Meanwhile though there I lye disdain not me: 
Not without sapience is the conscious 
Earth. 
Ah would that anie of the Sisters three 
Had called me from the Cradel of my 
Birth ! 
Why should I vainly hoard this dubious 
Breath ? 
Three Generations waited /Vestor’s Death ; 


But had some foe on //an Bastion 
Shortened the long Yeeres of his lingring 
Fate, 
He hadde not seen the Buriall of his Son, 
Nor cryde: O Death, why comest thou so 
late? 
Yet wilt thou sometimes weep; the Pious say: 
Love still the Lover that hath passed away. 


So when the hardie Boar prevailed to slaye 
Adonis hunting on the Cyprian Hill, 
The place, ’tis said, where his white Bodye 
laye 
Venus with loosened tresses visits still. 
Yet vainly, Cynthia, vainly wilt thou seeke 
To call the silent Dead ; can poudred Ashes 


speak ? C. A. V. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Publishers and Authors forwarding Books for review are asked to send at the same time a note of 
the price. 
The size of Books is given in inches: 4 inches=10 centimetres (roughly). They are unbound unless 
the binding is specified. 
*,* Excerpts and Extracts from Periodicals and Collections are not included in these Lists unless 
stated to be separately published. 


Alexander (W. H.) Some textual criticisms on the 
Eighth Book of the De Vita Caesarum of Suetonius. 
(Oniversity of California Publications in Classical 
Philology, 11. 1. Pp. 20. Berkeley, at the Uni- 
versity Press. 1908. 

Anthropology and the Classics. Six lectures delivered 
before the University of Oxford by Arthur J. Evans, 
Andrew Lang, Gilbert Murray, F. B. Jevons, J. L. 
Myres, W. Warde Fowler. Edited by R. R. 
Marett. 9}”x5%”. Pp. 192. Oxford, Clarendon 
Press. 1908. Cloth, 6s. net ($2.00). 

Aristotle. Aristotelis Politica post Fr. Susemihlium 
recognovit Otto Immisch. Scrift. Gr. et 
Rom. Teub.) 7}"x Pp. xl+354. Leipzig, 
B. G. Teubner. 1909. geh. M. 3; geb. in Lein- 
wand, M. 3.50. 

—— The Works of Aristotle. Translated into 
English under the editorship of J. A. Smith, M.A., 
and W. D. Ross, M.A. Vol. VIII. Metaphysica, 
by W. D. Ross. 9”x 54”. Pp. xvi+316. Oxford, 
Clarendon Press. 1908. Cloth, 7s. 6a. net 
($2.50). 

Das Athener Nationalmuseum. Phototypische Wie- 
dergabe seiner Schitze, mit erlauterndem Text von 
J. N. Svoronos. Deutsche Ausgabe, besorgt von 
Dr. W. Barth. Heft 9-10. 13”x10". Pp. 239- 
286. Tafeln LXXXI-C. Athen, Beck und Barth. 
1908. M. 14.40. 

Becker (Josef) Textgeschichte Luidprands von Cre- 
mona. (Quellen und Untersuchungen zur latein- 
tschen Philologie des Mittelalters, begriindet von 
Ludwig Traube. Band III. Heft 2.) 10’x7’. 
Pp. 46, mit zwei Tafeln. Miinchen, Oskar Beck. 
1908. M. 2.50. 

Bolchert (Paul) Aristotelis Erdkunde von Asien und 
Libyen. (Quellen und Forschungen sur alten 
Geschichte und Geographie. Herausgegeben von W. 
Sieglin. Heft 15.) 10”x 64”. Pp. x+102. Berlin, 
Weidmannsche Buchhandlung. 1908. M. 3.60. 

British Museum. Catalogue of the Roman Pottery 
in the Departments of Antiquities, British Museum. 
By H. B. Walters, M.A., F.S.A. 10}”x 7}". Pp. 
liv+464, and XLIV Plates. Printed by Order of 
the Trustees. Sold at the British Museum, and by 
Longmans & Co., etc. 1908. Cloth, £2. 

Buck (Jakob) Seneca de Beneficiis und de Clementia 
in der Ueberlieferung. Inaugural-Dissertation. 
of” x 64”. Pp. viiit+84. Tiibingen, J. J. Hecken- 
hauerschen Buchhandlung. 1908. 

Bywater (Ingram) The Erasmian Pronunciation of 
Greek and its Precursors. Jerome Aleander, Aldus 
Manutius, Antonio of Lebrixa. A lecture by Ingram 
Bywater. 8}”’x54”. Pp. 27. London, Henry 
Frowde. 1908. Is. net. 


Caesar. Caesar’s Commentaries on the Gallic War, 
translated into English by T. Rice Holmes. 
5". Pp. xx+298, and a map of Gaul. 
London, Macmillan & Co. 1908. Cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 

Clemen (Prof. Lic. Dr. Carl) Religionsgeschichtliche 
Erklarung des Neuen Testaments. Die Abhingig- 
keit des altesten Christentums von nichtjiidischen 
Religionen und philosophischen Systemen, zusam- 
menfassend untersucht von Prof. Lic. Dr. C. C. 
9” x6}”. Pp. viiit+302, mit 12 Abb. auf zwei 
Tafeln. Giessen, Alfred Tépelmann. 1909. geh. 
M. 10; geb. M. II. 

Commentationes Aenipontanae quas edunt E. Kalinka 
et A. Zingerle. 

I. De Clausulis Minucianis et de Ciceronianis 
guae inveniantur in libello de senectute, scripsit A. 
Ausserer. 1906. 

II. De Casuum Temporum modorum usu in 
ephemeride dictyisseptimii, scripsit R. Lackner. 
1908. 

III. Der Artikel vor Personen- und Géotter- 
namen bei Thukydides und Herodot, von A. 
Pfeifauf. 1908. 9}”x6}”. I. pp.96; II. pp. 56; 
III. pp. iv+68. Ad Aeni Pontem in Aedibus 
Wagnerianis. I. M. 1.70; II. M.1; III. M.1. 

Crees (J. H. E.) Claudian as an Historical Authority. 
[The Thirlwall Prize, 1906.] (Cambridge Historical 
Essays. No. XVII.) 7%"x5". Pp. xvit+260. 
Cambridge, University Press. 1908. Cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Deonna (W.) Les ‘Apollons Archaiques.’ Préface 
de M. Henri Lechat. 12}”x9}". Pp. 408, 
9 plates, and 202 figures in text. Genéve, 
Librairie Georg & Co. 1909. Fr. 40. 

Elsee (Charles) Neoplatonism in relation to Christian- 
ity. An Essay by C. E. 72” 5”. Pp. xii+144. 
Cambridge, University Press. 1908. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
net. 

Empedocles. The Fragments of Empedocles. Trans- 
lated into English verse by William Ellery Leonard, 
Ph.D. 84”x 54”. Pp. viiit+92. Chicago, The 
Open Court Publishing Co. London Agents, 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. 1908. 

Gaius. The Institutes of Gaius (Extracts). The 
Digest, Title XLV. 1. De Verborum Obligationi- 
bus. Translated by J. Graham Trapnell, B.A., 
LL.B. (New Classical Library, edited by, Dr. 
Emil Reich.) 7}” x 43”. Pp. 158. London, Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co. 1908. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net; 
Leather, 45. 6d. net. 

Germain de Montauzan (C.) Les Aqueducs antiques 
de Lyon. Etude comparée d’archéologie romaine. 
113” x 72”. Pp. xxiv+438. With 5 plates and 
text illustrations. Paris, Ernest Leroux. 1909. 
Fr. 20. 
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Germain de Montauzan (C.) Essai sur la Science et 
l’Art de l’ingénieur aux premiers siécles de ’ Empire 
Romain. 10”x 64”. Pp. xviiit+124. Paris, Ernest 
Leroux. 1909. Fr. 7. 

Giarratano (Caesar) De M. Val. Martialis re Metrica, 
scripsit C. G. 9}”x6}”. Pp. 88. Neapoli apud 
Detken et Rocholl. 1908. 

Havet (Louis) Philologie et Linguistique. Mélanges 
offerts a Louis Havet par ses anciens éléves et ses 
amis a l’occasion du 60° Anniversaire de sa Nais- 
sance le 6 janvier, 1909. 9}”x6}". Pp. 624. 
Paris, Librairie Hachette et Cie. 1909. 

Helbig (W.) Zur Geschichte der hasta donatica. 
(Abhandl. der Konigl. Gesellschaft der Wiss. 2u 
Gottingen. Philologischhistorische Klasse. Neue 
Folge. Band X. WNro. 3.) 11”x9". Pp. 46, mit 
2 Tafeln und 6 Figuren im Text. Berlin, Weid- 
mann. 1908. M. 7. 

Herodotus. Herodoti Eistoriae. Libri I-IV, V-IX, 
recognovit brevique adnotatione critica instruxit 
Carolus Hude, Ph.D. Tom. I and II. (Serzft. 
Class. Bibl. Oxon.) 7%x5". Pp. 416 (?). Pp. 
432 (?). Oxford, Clarendon Press. 1908. Each, 
paper covers, 4s.; cloth, 4s. 6d. Vols. I and II 
together on India paper, 12s. 6d. 

—— Herodotus, Books VII and VIII. Edited with 
introduction and notes by Charles Forster Smith 
and Arthur Gordon Laird. (Greek Series for 
Colleges and Schools.) 7%’x5". Pp. 442. New 
York, Cincinnati, Chicago, American Book Co. 
1908. Cloth, ca. $1.40. 

Hesiod. Hesiod, the Poems and Fragments done into 
English Prose, with introduction and appendices, by 
A. W. Mair, M.A. (Zhe Oxford Library of Trans- 
lations.) 42". Pp. xlviilit+174. Oxford, 
Clarendon Press. 1908. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

Hymenaeus. A Comedy acted at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. Now first printed with an introduc- 
tion and notes by G. C. Moore Smith, Litt.D. 
63” x 42’. Pp. xvit+84. Cambridge, University 
Press. Cloth, 3s. 6a. net. 

Tsocrates. Ausgewihlte Reden des Isokrates, Pane- 
gyrikos und Areopagitikos, erklirt von Dr. Rudolf 
Rauchenstein. Sechste Auflage, besorgt von Dr. 
Karl Miinscher. (Sammlung griechischer und 
lateinischer Schriftsteller mit deutschen Anmer- 
kungen, begriindet von M. Haupt und H. Sauppe.) 
8’x 53”. Pp. x+234. Berlin, Weidmannsche 
Buchhandlung. 1908. M. 3. 

Jackson (F. Hamilton) The Shores of the Adriatic. 
The Austrian Side. The Kiistenlande, Istria, and 
Dalmatia. Fully illustrated with plans, drawings 
by the Author, and photographs taken specially for 
this work. 9%” x64". Pp. xvi+420. London, 
John Murray. 1908. Cloth, 21s. net. 

Kaerst (Julius) Geschichte des hellenistischen Zeit- 
alters. Band II. WHiéalfte 1. Das Wesen. des 
Hellenismus. 94 x6}”. Pp. xii+430. Leipzig 
und Berlin, B. G. Teubner. 1909. geh. M. 12; 

geb. in Leinwand, M. 14. 

Krumbacher (Karl) Populaire Aufsitze. 84” x 52”. 


Pp. xii+388. Leipzig, B. G. Teubner. 1909. 
geh. M. 6; geb. in Leinwand, M. 7. 

Lang (Dr. Margarete) Die Bestimmung des Onos 
oder Epinetron. 9}”x 64". Pp. viiit+70, mit 23 
Abb. im Text. Berlin, Weidmannsche Buchhand- 
lung. 1908. M. 2.40. 

Lethaby (W. R.) Greek Buildings represented by 
Fragments in the British Museum. IV. The 
Theseum, the Erechtheum, and other works. 
10” x 64”. Pp. 147-212. London, B. T. Batsford. 
1908. 35. net. 

Loew (E. A.) Dia altesten Kalendarien aus Monte 
Cassino. (Quellen und Untersuchungen zur latein- 
ischen Philologie des Mittelalters, begriindet von 
Ludwig Traube. Band III. Heft 3.) 10”x7”. 
Pp. xvi+84, mit drei Tafeln. Miinchen, Oskar 
Beck. 1908. M. 6. 

Martial. Selected Epigrams of Martial. Edited, 
with introduction and notes, by Edwin Post. 
(College Series of Latin Authors.) 7}"x 42’. 
Pp. lii+402. Ginn & Co., Boston, New York, 
Chicago, London. 1908. Cloth, 6s. 6d. 

Mayr (Albert) Die Insel Malta im Altertum. 
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Karte. Miinchen, Oskar Beck. 1909. M. Io. 

Menander. Menandre L’Arbitrage, par Maurice 
Croiset. Edition critique, accompagnée de notes 
explicatives et d’une traduction. 10”’x6}”. Pp. 
94. Paris, Ernest Leroux. 1908. 2 Fr. 

Miller (William) The Latins in the Levant. A 
History of Frankish Greece (1204-1566). 9” x 63”. 
Pp. xx +676, with 4 maps. London, John Murray. 
1908. Cloth, 21s. net. 

Neff (Dr. Karl) Die Gedichte des Paulus Diaconus. 
Kritische und erklarende Ausgabe. (Qwzellen und 
Ontersuchungen sur lateinischen Philologie des 
Mittelalters, begriindet von Ludwig Traube. Band 
III. Heft 4.) 10’x7”. Pp. xx+232, mit einer 
Tafel. Miinchen, Oskar Beck. 1908. M. Io. 

Noack (Ferdinand) Ovalhaus und Palast in Kreta. 
Ein Beitrag zur friihgeschichte des Hauses, von 
F. N. 93”x64”. Pp. 70, mit einer Tafel und 
7 Abb. im Text. Leipzig und Berlin, B. G. 
Teubner. 1908. geh. M. 2.40: geb. in Lein- 
wand, M. 3.20. 

Pausanias. The Attica of Pausanias, edited by 
Mitchell Carroll, Ph.D. (College Series of Greek 
Authors.) 8" x 52”. Pp. viiit+294. Ginn & Co., 
Boston, New York, Chicago, and London. 1908. 
Cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Plato. Apology of Socrates and Crito. With 
extracts from the Phaedo and Symposium, and 
from Xenophon’s Memorabilia. Edited by Louis 
Dyer. Revised by Thomas Day Seymour. (Co/- 
lege Series of Greek Authors.) With a vocabu- 
lary. 8” x 53”. Pp. 246. Ginn & Co., Boston, New 
York, Chicago, and London. 1908. Cloth, 6s. 6d. 

Plato. The Republic of Plato. Translated into 
English by Benjamin Jowett. Third edition. 2vols. 
(The Oxford Library of Translations.) 73" x 4k’. 
Oxford, Clarendon Press. 1908. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
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Preuschen (Dr. Erwin) Vollstandiges Griechisch- 
Deutsches Handworterbuch zu den Schriften des 
Neuen Testaments und der iibrigen urchristlichen 
Literatur. Lieferung 2. 74’. Pp. 81-160 
(Columns 161-320). Giessen, Alfred Tépelmann. 
1908. M. 1.80. 

Proclus Diadochus. Procli Diadochi in Platonis 
Cratylum commentaria, edidit Georgius Pasquali. 
(Bibl. Script. Gr. et Rom. Teub.) 7} « 43". Pp. 
xiv+150. Leipzig, B. G. Teubner. 1908. geh. 
M. 3; geb. in Leinwand, M. 3.40. 

Sands (P. C.) The Client Princes of the Roman 
Empire under the Republic. [The Thirlwall 
Prize, 1906.] (Cambridge Historical Essays, No. 
XVI.) Pp. xiit+242. Cambridge, Uni- 
versity Press. 1908. Cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Scheindler (August) A. Scheindlers Lateinische Schul- 
grammatik. Herausgegeben von Dr. Robert 
Kauer. Siebente Auflage. 8}’x6". Pp. 240. 
Wien, F. Tempsky. 1908. geh. 2 K. 30h. ; geb. 
2K. 80h. 

Schenki (Karl) Karl Schenkls Ubungsbuch zum 
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von Heinrich Schenkl und Florian Weigel. 12te. 
Auflage. 8}”’x6". Pp. 142, Wien, F. Tempsky. 
1908. geh. 1 K. 75 h.; geb. 2 K. 25 h. 

Schmidt (Wilhelm) Geburtstag in Altertum. 
ligionsgeschichtliche Versuche und Vorarbeiten, be- 
griindet von Albrecht Dieterich und Richard 


Wiinsch, herausgegeben von Richard Wiinsch und 


Ludwig Deubner. Band VII. Heft 1.) 9” x6}”. 
Pp. xvi+136. Giessen, Alfred Tépelmann. 1908. 
M. 4.80. 

Schneider (Rudolf) Griechische Poliorketiker. Mit 
den handschriftlichen Bildern herausgegeben und 
iibersetzt. (Adhandl. der Konigl. Gesellsch. der 
Wiss. su Gottingen. Philologisch-historische Klasse. 
Neue Folge. Band X. Nro.t.) 11" x9". Pp. 66, 
mit 14 Tafeln. Berlin, Weidmann. 1908. M. 8 

Sijthoff (A. W.) A. W. Sijthoff’s Enterprise on the 
Codices Graeci et Latini. Photographice depicti 
duce Bibliothecae Universitatis Leidensis praefecto. 
93”x 64”. Pp. 62. Leiden, A. W. Sijthoff. 1908. 

Sophocles. The Electra of Sophocles. With a Com- 
mentary abridged from the larger edition of Sir 
Richard C. Jebb, Litt.D., by Gilbert A. Davies, 
M.A. 7$"x5”". Pp. Iviiit+196. Cambridge, 
University Press. 1908. Cloth, 4s. 

Sophocles. Sophokles Antigone. Fiir den Schulge- 
brauch herausgegeben von Dr. Adolf Lange. 
Teil I. Einleitung und Text. Teil. II. Kom- 
mentar. (Griechische und lateinische Schulschrift- 
steller mit Anmerkungen.) 8’x5'. Pp. 102 and 
92. Berlin, Weidmannsche Buchhandlung. 1908. 
Cloth, M. 1.80. 

Statius (Publius Statius) The Silvae of Statius. 
Translated with introduction and notes by D. A. 
Slater, M.A. (Zhe Oxford Library of Trans- 
lations.) x 42”. Pp. 216. Oxford, Clarendon 
Press. 1908. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

Steiner (Josef) und Scheindler (August) Lateinisches 


Lese- und Ubungsbuch. Herausgegeben von J. S. 
und A. S. Vierter Teil. Ubungsbuch zur Einiibung 
der Moduslehre. Vierte Auflage, herausgegeben 
von Dr. Robert Kauer. 8?”x6". Pp. 138. 
Wien, F. Tempsky. 1908. geh. 1 K. 45 h.; geb. 
2K. 

Terence. The Famulus of Terence. As it is per- 
formed at the Royal College of St. Peter, West- 
minster. Edited by John Sargeaunt, M.A., and 
the Rev. A. G. S. Raynor, M.A. 63” x44”. 
Pp. 72. Oxford, Clarendon Press. 1908. Cloth, 2s. 

Terry (F. J.) Elementary Latin. 74" x 4#". Pp. 
220. London, Methuen & Co. 1908. Cloth, 2s. 

Terry (F. J.) Elementary Latin, being a first year’s 
course. Teacher’s Edition, containing the necessary 
supplementary matter to the Pupil’s Edition. 
43”. Pp. xvi+102. London, Methuen & 
Co. 1908. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

Tillyard (H. J. W.) Agathocles. [The Prince Con- 
sort Prize, 1908.] (Cambridge Historical Essays, 
No. XV.) 7%’x5". Pp. xiit+236. Cambridge, 
University Press. 1908. Cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Virgil. The Aeneid of Virgil. Translated into 
English by J. W. Mackail. 5”. Pp. vi+300. 
London, Macmillan & Co. 1908. Cloth, §5. net. 

Virgil. Vergils Aeneis nebst ausgewahlten Stiicken 
der Bucolica- und Georgica. Fiir den Schulge- 
brauch herausgegeben von W. Kloucek. Siebente, 
neu durchgesehene Auflage. 7#”x5”. Pp. 384. 
Wien, F. Tempsky. Leipzig, G. Freytag. 1908. 
geb. 2M. 50 Pf. or 3 K. 

Vorlesungen und Abhandlungen. Von Ludwig Traube. 
Herausgegeben von Franz Boll. Erster Band: 
Zur Paliographie und Handschriftenkunde. Heraus- 
gegeben von Paul Lehmann; mit biographischer 
Einleitung von Franz Boll. Pp. Ixxv+263. 
Miinchen, C. H. Beck’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung. 
1909. 

Xenophon. Xenophon’s Hellenica. Selections, edited 
with introduction, notes, and appendices, by 
Carleton L. Brownson, Ph.D. (Greek Series for 
Colleges and Schools.) 74"x5". Pp. 416. New 
York, Cincinnati, Chicago, American Book Co. 
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The Year's Work in Classical Studies, 1908. Edited 
by W. H. D. Rouse, M.A., Litt.D. Third Year 
of Issue. S84”x 54". Pp. xx+176. London, 
John Murray. 1908. 2s. 6d. net. : 


ERRATA. 


The following corrections have to be made in Mr. 
Lendrum’s letter, which by an oversight was not 
submitted to him in proof: 

P. 261, line 4, for ‘minimal’ read ‘ minimae.’ 

P. 261, line 21, for ‘ Monro’ read ‘ Munro.’ 

P. 262, line 18, for ‘light’ read ‘ sight.’ 

P. 262, line 38, for ‘on that sphere except in’ read 
‘in that sphere except as.’ 

P. 262, line 70, for ‘this size for the mental con- 
templations’ read ‘their size for the mental contem- 
plation.’ 

P. 262, line 85, for ‘ host’ read ‘least.’ 

P. 262, line 89, for ‘ fattos’ read ‘ fatto.’ 

P. 262, line 90, for ‘ fatti’ read ‘ fatta.’ 
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